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Editorial Hotes in England. 


ALDERMAN MECHI’S FARMING. 














Fifteen or twenty years ago, a successful London trades- 
man, or merchant, as in such a business he would have 
been called by us,—‘‘having some spare capital,” re- 
solved, with that taste for agricultural pursuits which 
forms a distinguishing feature in the English character, to 
invest his money in land. He purchased 260 acres. It 
was not the best of land. It was not in the best condi- 
tion. ‘‘ Almost surrounded by barren heath,” the owner 
found the general opinion around him in Essex, to be that 
his purchase ‘‘ could never be improved, even to become 
of tolerable goodness.” He has since told the story of 
his expenditures, from different parts of which I am quo- 
ting these expressions. The principal adaptation of his 
soil was to retain the water that fell upon it from heaven 
and rose beneath it in hidden springs; and this retention 
was so admirably accomplished that the strong yellow loam 
subsoil which constituted a large part of it, was constantly 
in a state varying ‘‘ between putty and bird lime, according 
to the season.” 


Under such circumstances, Mr. Mecnt, for it will” be | 
already understood who I am talking about, did that most | 


difficult of all things for a man to do—judging by the ac- 
tion of a great many, both here and in America, who have 


too much land to cultivate it well. He sold one-half, and 


determined that, be the obstacles what they might, he | 


would improve the remainder. 

Since 1843, when these steps were decided upon and 
improvements commenced, he has made some little addi- 
tion to the farm, so that it now contains 170 instead of 
130 acres. I visited Tiptree Hall the last day of June, 
and saw so much more that seemed to me of real, practi- 


cal value, than I had been led to anticipate, that I hope | 


what I can say here will not entirely fail to convey some 
of the lessons which Mr. Mecu has been endeavoriug to 
teach. At the same time let me disclaim the anticipation 
of presenting anything like a perfect detail of Lis opera- 


- a ee pine 
| tions—a task which, so far as I know, remains to be per- 


'formed. For the ‘‘ Sayings and Doings” of the Alderman, 
| consist of his scattered writings from time to time, una- 
| voidably containing more or less repetition; representing, 
| too, in some degree his changes of views with additional 
experience, but lacking in the connectedness that would 
render these changes features of still greater value in the 
progress of a perfectly relevant and straight-forward tale. 
| “I may be asked,” says Mr. Mecni, “*‘ What can you, 
|as a Londoner, know about farming?’ I will answer, ‘I 
| always loved the beauties of nature, the pure air of heaven, 
| the sports of the field, and the hospitality of our honest 
yeomen. I have seen one farmer making a fortune, and 
| his next neighbor losing one. I have seen one field all 
‘corn, and another nearly all weeds.’ 
| “T asked, ‘How is this?’—inquiretl into the causes— 
noted the results—obtained from all the best farmers, and 
| all the best agricultural books within my reach, every in- 
| formation bearing on agricultural pursuits, and practiced 
in my own little garden, on a small scale, a variety of ex- 
periments.” 

Carrying forward upon his new property these experi- 
ments—agitating continually the necessity of certain im- 


) provements—if not in his own way, by some other means 
| —of which he thought English farming pecuniarily capa- 
| ble,—his sentiments have progressed through different 
| stages of ridicule and hostility until it is now commonly 
| granted that while very few may wish to proceed upon his 





system exactly, he has yet done a good work in stirring 
He has 
certainly been most liberal in the expenditure of his 


up the many to direct measures of advancement. 


money in such a way as to test how far others may venture 


safely; and he has presented an example which in noto- 
| riety as well as from its intrinsic merits, must have been 
|exceedingly effective. Moreover, as it was remarked to 
me in conversation by a large farmer in one of the mid- 
i\land counties, his efforts have opened the door to him of 
Mr. 
Mecut, the widely-advertised vender of razors and razor- 
strops—Mr. Mrcnt, the wealthy Alderman, might have 
| gone down to the grave with other dealers in fancy wares 
and consumers of turtle soup, but Mr. Mxcus, the farmer 
‘of Tiptree Hall, is invited to Sir Ropert Prev’s, with 
| lords “of high degree,” and comes to be looked upon, as 
| he mournfully says himself, in bewailing the responsibili- 
| ties and “miseries” of the position—in the light of “a 
| public improver.”* 


/associations which in England money does not buy. 








* After speaking of the thousand questions with which eager inqul- 
rers prey upon his time, and of the resort to him by inventors without 
number for the means of introducing their schemes, he adds as a set- 
off, in the “consciousness of having been of some service” to his 
| country, the “pleasing recollection that the two American Reapers 

were first tried’ on his farm, in 1851. “* Then they were wondered at; 
| now Messrs. Burgess & Key alone are preparing to make fifteen hun- 
dred for use in 1859," 
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About Feeding Cattle. 


“The quantity of meat made on a farm per acre, determines the 
quantity of corn grown.’ 

**Mr. Lawes has shown beyond a doubt that there i is no way of ob- 
taining manure so cheaply as by feeding animals,”’ 


It chanced that Mr. M. was not himself at home, but I 
found the steward or bailiff, Mr. Drang, an intelligent and 
communicative man, The first turn we took, very appro- 
priately brought us into the feeding stables. Appropri- 
ately—because the feeding of animals is entitled to a front 
rank among the improvements we must more extensively 
practice, and because while many of the most peculiar, 
and to some obnoxious features in Mr. M.’s system here 
meet the visitor at once, he may also learn in what he 
sees, the general importance of careful management, the 
economical use of feeding materials, the benefit of com- 
fortable quarters, and probably the strongest arguments 
that can be advanced, in favor of stall feeding in summer 
as well as winter. 

The building which we now enter is of sufficient width 
for one row of stalls or boxes, and an alley in front of 
them from which to feed. The size of the boxes is nine 
feet nine inches inside breadth, and eight feet length, ex- 
clusive of the manger—each designed | for two bullocks, — 
The manger is a simple box or trough, and receives all 
the food the cattle eat. So far there is nothing extraordi- 
nary in what we see, but the floor is certainly a surprise ! 
It is composed of slats of good sound deal or other tim- 
ber, three inches by two in size and two or two and a half 
inches apart. The animal has no bedding of any kind.— 
“There is nothing pleasing to the grazier’s eye,” as Mr. 
M. remarks, in such an arrangement. Indeed, like others, 
he had at first many prejudices against it. Both men and 
animals like a soft place to sleep on. When bullocks are 
first pnt into these boxes, they seem ‘afraid to move,” 
and for twenty-four hours, nine out of ten ‘resolutely 
poem their standing.” Just a forkful of straw, how- 
eve , spread about under them, seemed to overcome this 

‘sense of insecurity,” and they only required one resort 
to this expedient. Physicians tell us, reasons our host— 
that a hard bed is undoubtedly the most he: althy. In this 
case the edges of the boards, at first new and shar Pp, in two 
or three weeks become smooth, and the animals find easy 
positions, This floor is, I think, perfectly horizontal and 
the slats placed, not across the box, but longitudinally as 
the animal stands. They are also used, however, and with 
results represented as similarly satisfactory, both for pigs 
and sheep. Mr. Huxtable is the author of the boarded 
floor system, but Mr. Mechi has modified the details, and, 
after trial and measurements of the hoofs of various ani- 
mals, has concluded upon the following as the best size of 
slats : 

For bullocks, 3 inches thick, 4 inches wide, 1% inches apart. 


For sheep and pigs, 144 do. 3 do 14 do 
For lambs & small pigs, ls 3 do 1 do 
For calves, 2do. 3 do 15% do 


The result of putting two bullocks together is not found 
to retard their progress in flesh-making—the better ox, as 
elsewhere, will be the master, but not to the injury or dis- 
comfort of his associate. They are all groomed daily by 
a boy—a process which appears to contribute much to 
their enjoyment. The floor, although not swept, is always 
clean ; a little gypsum (plaster) is sprinkled over it every 
morning—about a peck to ten bullocks. 

Economy in Saving the Litter. 

The great advantage claimed by this system, aside from 
the assertion that it actually contributes to better the health 
of the animal and the quality of its beef—is the saving 
both of the bedding and of the labor that accompanies its 
distribution, removal, and the subsequent management of 


the manure, of which last we will speak by and by. All| 


the straw is wanted for feed. As Mr. Horsrats argued | 
when I visited his place, the straw when used for litter is | 
only of value as a contribution to the manure heap; when | 
it is fed to the animal, those parts which in the dung-pit 
would ferment and escape, are precisely the ones which the | 
animal converts into its own tissue, while the mineral ele- 
ments which it does not make use of, remain for fertilizing 
purposes as before. Now the value of straw simply as 


manure, is computed by Mr. Mechi to be not above $2.33 





PoRTRAIT OF MR, MECHI, 

per ton, (9s. 4d.) while for feed it is worth to him $5, or 
more than double as much. This difference is one which 
he does not think he can afford to lose, for he calculates 
upon a production of two tons of straw per acre, and a 
loss of, say $5 per acre, on fifty acres of wheat, will go a 
good way toward the difference between farming at a pro- 
fit and farming at a loss. 

The pains taken to illustrate and verify these facts, show 
to what economical minuteness, so to speak, the English 
farmer has been compelled to go in order to sustain the 
gainfulness of his calling under those numerous expenses 
with which he is burdened by government, church and 
landlord, and notwithstanding which he has accomplished 
the grand triumph of so far competing successfully with 
all the rest of the world—the cheap labor of the continent 
and the cheap lands of America. With us, where we have 
difficulty to bring our farmers into the way of converting 
their straw into manure, to go beyond this use into a cal- 
culation of its further value as food, seems almost a waste 
of words. But such will not always remain the case where 
it is so at present, and the subject may not be universally 
disregarded even now. From Voelker’s analyses, alluded 
to by Mr. M., he derives the statement that the soluble 
fattening substances contained in each 100 lbs. of straw 
are equal to 184 lbs. of oil. How, then, he asks, can it 
have been so long disregarded? ‘Simply because the 
straw in an unprepared condition, is not in an available 
condition for food.” 

Before proceeding to the method of preparation advo- 
cated, there is a difficulty to be disposed of, which may 
already have arisen in the reader’s mind. In casting our 
eyes about the building we were looking at, we merely 
noticed the floor, but did not go below it; and the ques- 
tion that at once occurs, is this—how is the manurial mat- 
| ter we obtain, to be managed and transported without some 
| such material as straw to act as an absorbent, and give it 
| greater cohesion? The answer is two-fold—the first, not 
| strenuously insisted upon by Mr. M., although it has been 
|one of the most striking features in his management, while 
| the second he also employs, I believe, to a large extent. 

Beneath the slats on which we have been standing, there 
‘runs along a tank about three feet in depth, of brick, laid 
in cement and water-tight, its two ends having a slight 
| descent towards the middle, whence there passes a pipe or 
| drain into a large outside tank of no less than 80,000 gal- 
Tons capacity. ‘Mr. Mechi’s w ay is to admit a flow of water 
into the tank under the animals until its contents are 
diluted and liquified so as to pass wholly into the exterior 
cistern. The hose employed for this purpose, in hot 

weather may be used also to wash the whole interior of 
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the building and keep everything, ever to the animals 
themselves, clean and cool. The existence of such a mass 
beneath them, does not prove in experience to emit the 
putrefying stench that might be anticipated; when undis- 
turbed, indeed, it forms so dense a mass that sufficient air 
cannot penetrate it to produce the fermentation that would 
take place with the presence of straw to lighten up the 
heap and permit the admission and circulation of the 
atmosphere; and when the water fiows in, the whole is 
washed away at the least possible disagreeableness and 
expense. 
The Use and Manufacture of Burned Clay. 


The other method of managing manure in this condition, 
is found in the use of burned clay. Upon the heavy soils 
of Steuben, Major Dickinson has been an advocate of 
burning sods to use the ashes as a fertilizer, but it is quite 
a common thing in many parts of England now to burn 
the simple soil itself—of course whatever vegetable matter 
it may contain being considered a welcome addition, but 
the great point lying in the conversion into an available 
supply of mineral matters, of the hard subsoil and other 
clods—in themselves sometimes actually poisonous to the 
plant, although when reduced to brickdust at once rendered 
“attractive, absorbent, filtrative, instead of being, as for- 
merly, sullenly unalterable and repulsive.” Good farmers 
use it to advantage, drilled with their turnips; spread 
broadcast over a field, it is found lasting in its effects— 
apparently sinking “gradually down into the obstinate 
subsoil,” and imparting to it something of its own per- 
meability. The inorganic elements contributed to the soil 
by the animal life of every sort under or upon it, for which 
it has long been “the feeding-ground, the dung-heap and 
the grave ;” the stones that lock up in their hard sides so 
many of the same materials which give the straw its glaze 
and stiffness, and the grain its phosphates; the germs of 
new weeds and the decaying remains of old vegetation, by 
this trial of fire are all converted at comparatively little 
cost or trouble into either what is actually available as 
plant food, or what exerts the best effect upon the mechani- 
cal condition of the ground. 

Now, the burned clay may be employed to the best ad- 
vantage with the manure under the boarded floors, and is 
cheaply obtained in large quantities—the estimated cost 
per 100 loads of 27 cubic feet each, being, 





ey SE MI II inn sans s06sssadwoscdunncosecn $10.84 
4. oo , eI S Renee 2.08 
For plowing and horse labor, ...........ccccccccecccecece 2.08 

IA Sdids gnc cb Gaticbhnwiicd aden Sed oo eo waseewens $16.00 


That is 16 cents a load. It is strongly recommended for 
use under sheep, only one-fourteenth part of their excre- 
ment being in solid form, while one barrowful of clay daily 
to twenty sheep will preserve the remainder perfectly. 
“Sheep do not get sore feet upon it.” The only purpose, 
remarks Mr. M., with which we turn over and manipulate 
our ordinary manure heaps, is to secure the proper decom- 
position of the straw they contain; manure mixed with 
burned clay is carried at once from the farmstead to the 
field and applied where wanted. L. u. T. 
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DRAINING SWAMPS—MUCK FOR MANURE. 


At the recent Connecticut State Fair, Agricultural Dis- 
cussions were held each evening; and the subject on 
Wednesday was the drainage of swamps and using muck 
for manuse. The remarks, some report of which we find 
in the N. Y. Tribune, give additional confirmation to 
what we have already said on the subject, especially upon 
the different characters of soil which they present, and 
their value for the production of different crops. We 
therefore condense the most important portions for our 
readers. 

Mr. Sumner of Woodstock, had drained a swamp of 
eight acres, in which the muck was fifteen feet deep. The 
main drains are open, the rest covered. The muck of the 
ditches he estimated as worth more than the cost of dig- 








ging, when composted and carried on the upland. At 
first the swamp was too soft to plow, and he raised a good 
crop of potatoes by wheeling on sand to cover the seed, a 
shovel full to a hill. The land is now firm enough to 
plow, and grows grass, and any vegetables desired. 

Mr. Hart of Cornwall, had drained a swamp with open 
ditches, taking off the water three feet below the surface, 
and seeded it to grass, and one year got fourteen loads of 
hay from four acres. Still, he said, that was not upland 
hay, nor in any way equal to it in value, and rich as the 
soil was, it would not produce a fair crop without manure, 
Hence had not of late given it much attention, and believed 
the muck worth more to cart upon the upland than to cul- 
tivate where it lies. He had found some benefit from 
hauling muck upon loamy soil, but it was more valuable 
composted, and he used the muck in all his stables, and 
also to absorb all the soap-suds and wash of the house, and 
thus made valuable manure. 

Mr. Hoyt of New-Canaan, had not found cultivating 
swamp muck, several feet deep, profitable; but found it 
valuable to haul to the stables and out-houses for an ab- 
sorbent, and to increase the amount of manure for upland. 

Mr. Birt of Norwich, thought the difference in the 
effects produced arose from the variation of the character 
of the soil. His drained swamp was the best land he had. 
He also made great use of muck as a manure, making, 
with the help of six or seven head of cattle and a few 
hogs, three or four hundred loads of manure each year.— 
Guano and muck, ten pounds of the former to a load of 
the latter, makes a very valuable compost. He had 
brought very poor land into a state of great productivo- 
ness by the aid of swamp muck. 

We copy the remarks of Prof. 8. W. Jonnson in full, 
as reported. He said: 

‘““We have all grades of what is called muck, ranging 
from that containing only two per cent of any substance 
but vegetable matter, to those containing fifty per cent of 
mineral water [should not this be matter ?] Of course the 
use of these mucks will produce different results. Upon 
pure muck we cannot produce any grass or grain that will 
ripen its seed, more than one or two years. Such muck 
is valuable to mix with soils, but is nearly worthless alone, 
Some persons have sent me samples! of muck which they 
say are equal to good manure, without composting. Some 
muck is said to be deleterious, and in that I find salts of 
iron. To determine the value of muck, we must know 
its ingredients. In some cases nitrogen accumulates in 
muck, and when that is brought out and put in a situation 
where plants can assimilate it, it will always add to the 
value of their products. The excretion of any animal, 
mixed with muck, is rendered more valuable, from the 
fact that the muck absorbs and saves the ammonia,— 
Plants over-stimulated with ammonia, produce much foli- 
age and few seeds. * * Some of the most valuable 
deposits of muck appear to be composed almost entirely 
of decayed leaves and vegetable substances. Such muck 
may be applied at once, with good effect, to almost any 
crop, without any preparation, or mixing with any other 
substance. Of the great value of muck deposites to the 
owners of poor upland, there can be no dispute. The 
only thing is to know how to treat it so as to make it most 


valuable.” 
Getta 


Curersk Maxinc.—Mrs. T. L. Hart, of West Cornwall, 
Ct., received the four first prizes for Cheese, at the late 
Conn. State Fair—to wit, 1, for old cheese—2, for new 


cheese—3, for old English Dairy, and 4, for new English 
Dairy—notwithstanding there was an extensive competi- 
tion. The Homestead says Mrs. H. was Hartford born and 


bred, and never saw a cheese made until after she was 





married. 
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WINTER MANAGEMENT OF MANURE. 





Looking over this morning, “‘ The Cultivator” of some 
twenty years ago, when conducted~by Judge BurL, we 


noticed an article on the abeve subject, which might be | 
read with profit even at this late day—but do not propose | 


to reproduce it here. 


of manure,” and then add some thoughts drawn from our 
own experience. The objects are— 
“1. To prevent waste by leaching and drainage ; 
2. To prevent its becoming fire-fanged; and 


3. To prevent more than moderate or incipient fer- | 


mentation.” 

—Called away at this, by some necessary farm-work, we 
did not again take up the pen until evening. Meanwhile 
our thoughts were busy with the subject, and some con- 
versation with a farming friend led us to give them the 
form of a dialogue. 

B. “The question comes up—What is the best way of 
managing manure in winter ?” 

A, “Managing manure? and managing it in winter. 
It is as much as I can do to manage my foddering—the 
manure I manage when I draw it out in the spring. What 
next will you book-farmers meddle with ?” 

B. ‘ Let’s talk a little about that. When you drew out 
your manure last spring, where did you find the best and 
richest, or was it alike over the whole yard ?” 

A. “Don’t know—didn’t observe particularly. Got it 
all out though, and plowed it under for corn and potatoes ?” 

B. “ Right enough, perhaps, so far, but let me tell you 
what you might have observed as to quality—what we 
have noticed when drawing out manure.” 

A, “Some of your personal experience in the barn- 
yard ?” 

B. “Yes. And first, it is an axiom in hydrostatics that 
‘water runs down hill.’ 
yard, 
generally a ‘lower place,’ and in spring time that place is 


And, however level the surface may be, there is 


full to running over, of a dark colored fluid, which drains 
away, it is to be hoped, into the farmer’s adjacent fields, 
and not into some streain or public highway.” 
A. “Yes, I hope so. I would not be as wasteful as 
that.” 
B. 
properly, waste one-half its value. 


of which we were speaking has suffered loss. Testing it 


by drying, it is (even if originally of the most valuable | 
character,) light, chaffy stuff, compared with that which | 


has not been exposed to this leaching process, showing 
that it has lost largely in value.” 

A. *“*Not much loss to me, perhaps, for the drainage 
enriches my orchard.” 

B. “If there is much of a hollow in the barnyard, and 
the subsoil is clay or hard-pan, water can pass off only by 
evaporation. 
pose,) is frozen over in very cold weather; in mild win- 
ters, and for a long time in spring it is ‘a slough of de- 
spond,’ almost impassible to man or beast. 
for a long time in summer, unless cleared out and drawn 
to the field—a large part draining from the cart on the 
Of this we observe: 


It so remains 


way there. 
1. The liquid part is of some value, though too diluted, 
but a large portion is lost in application. 


2. The solids (tested as before, by drying) are nothing | 


but litter in an almost undecomposed state—for decompo- 
sition goes on very slowly in cold water.” 


We will merely give his statement | 
of “the objects to be obtained in the winter management | 


It certainly does so in the barn- | 


“‘ And yet you may, by not managing your manure | 
This drained manure | 


That hollow, (and some make them on pur- | 


| A, “Very true, and that is one reason why I dislike 
these ‘ dishing’ barnyards.” 

B. “In another part.of the yard the manure pitched up 
is nearly all straw, more or less rotted, and of value so far 
_as it has not been leached and the original material will 
Mere rotten straw, however, is worth little; a 
wagon load thoroughly rotten could be carried on a wheel- 
barrow. Another spot seems mostly composed of animal 
droppings thrown from the cow and calf stables, or around 
the feeding places in the yard. This is the best of the 
manure, but it wastes by leaching and decomposition be- 
fore the farmer is ready to apply it to the soil.” 

A. “You forget the horse manure back of the barn.” 

B. “No, that is managed the worst of all. The outer 
part is well bleached straw and dung—the center is an 
almost inert mass of fire-fanged straw and manure. The 
heat which has been evolved in its decomposition has been 
sufficient to drive off its most valuable constituents, and 
the property of fermenting readily, which, according to 
Prof. Johnston, renders it so valuable as a means of bring- 
ing other vegetable substances into a state of fermentation, 
| is nearly or entirely lost.” 
| A, “How then shall I manage my manure? If you 
can show me any system that promises to pay well, per- 
haps Ill go into it.” 

L. “You have good sheds around your barnyard to 

shelter your stock.” 
‘Yes, Ido not like the trouble of stables, but I 
want to keep my cattle and sheep comfortable. So I sta- 
ble a part—my milch cows and young calves—and allow 
the rest the run of the sheds and yards.” 

B. “Then you can put ‘the wheelbarrow system’ into 
practice. It does not require a great deal of labor and 
answers a very good purpose under your particular cir- 
cumstances.” 

A. “Well, give us the system of the one-wheeled loco- 
motive.” 

B. “ First, have good racks under your sheds, so that 
your cattle will feed there. Second, have them roomy 
' and well littered, so that they will rest and sleep there.— 

This will, of itself, bring a large share of your yard ma- 
| nure under shelter. But its decomposition will be too 
| slow to allow it to attain its greatest value for spring crops. 
| Xemove to your shed 


| allow. 





A, 





Now bring on your wheelbarrow. 
and the dryer portions of the yard, every day, the manure 
‘from the horse stables. This dung is richer in nitrogen, 
the most valuable constituent of manure, than that of any 
other farm stock, but as usually treated, a large share of 
its value is lost. To retard its too active decomposition, 
mix it with the colder, less active dung of cattle from 
their stables, &c., and a large quantity of litter, and the 
value of the whole is greatly increased—the horse manure 


carries on the decomposition of the whole mass, (if kept 
damp enough,) “about right” to prevent loss, and to get 
‘the full value of all the materials employed. If not suffi- 
ciently rotten in spring, it may very speedily be decom- 
posed by giving it air and moisture—by heaping it in 
light heaps out of doors for a few weeks. Or if plowed 
| under immediately in a long state, it is much more valua- 
ble than if not managed as above described. 

| “ Mix and shelter your manure in this way, Mr. A., and 
you will find it a different article in its effects from that 
: At least I have done so.— 


| you have heretofore applied. 


It is important, I will repeat, that this mixed manure be 
| kept where it will be trodden hard by the stock. Treated 
jim the same way, and placed in a barn cellar, it will fire- 
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fang or burn—here it is too solid for that, but not for a| 
slow decomposition. The constant addition of litter re- 
quired, will use up the refuse fodder of the farm, and 
more too, if one gets dry leaves, sawdust and the like, to 
add to the stock of fertilizing material. And the use of 
the wheelbarrow, or mixing the material where it will be 


; ae oe es 
sheltered and receive and absorb a large share of the liquid | 


manure of the stock, will give about the best condition 
and quality of barnyard manure.” 
a 


LARGE CROPS vs. LARGE FARMS. 








It has been tersely remarked, “If our farmers, instead 
of laboring to double their acres, would endeavor to double 
their crops, they would find it a vast saving of time and 
toil, and an increase of profits.” 

Is this true? Is the secret of successful farming what 
it has been declared to be, ‘“‘ Much labor on little land ?” 
A few farm- 


’ 


Up to a certain point we believe it to be so. 
ers are successful because they possess a soil naturally rich 
in every clement of fertility, and suited in character and 
situation to the growth of large and profitable crops, but 


| 





satisfactory business than under their former system. We 
are glad to see the idea gaining ground that farming can- 


not be carried on without capital, enterprise, intelligence 


—and that it opens a fair field for the exercise of the ° 


noblest endowments of the human mind, 

Let us then be less covetous of surface—of large farms 
and broad plantations—and more anxious for productive- 
ness—asking for better crops, finer animals, more service- 
able implements, rather than “one field more.” Why, 


when our title deeds cover all beneath us, should we not 


be anxious to own and use the subsoil, instead of seeking 
ever to enlarge our outside boundaries. 
land,” when our sterile acres are a shame to our skill in 


13° 


Why cry “more © 


| farming what we already possess, they give such meagre 
c « . = 


these farms form but a small portion of the whole surface | 


of the under cultivation. Most soils 


some improvement and amendment—deepening, draining, 


country 


and manuring—in order to their highest productiveness ; 


; 


ous weeds, the ‘thorns and thistles’ 
was “cursed for our sake.” 

With too many farmers, the acres in possession do not 
come nearly up to the productiveness which might be at- 
tained. ‘‘ Doubling the crop” would be thought a very sim- 
ple undertaking by the progressive farmer-—he would merely 
add sufficient labor in the preparation of the soil to give 
the product to which he would devote it, @ fair chance, 


* 
<4 


need | 


crops. Let us farm thoroughly a few acres, and we shall 
thus best prepare ourselves to farm profitably upon a 


larger scale. 
-—--——- — © co) e- 


THE CROPS OF OHIO IN 1858. 





A table of the grain and meadow crops of Ohio in 1858 


? 
contained in the last O. Cultivator, shows that 

1,695,412 acres produced 17,655,488 bush. Wheat, 
1,834,188 °° Bi 50,863,582 “** Corn, 

Go191 * ” 874,556 “* Rye. 

125,745 °° = 2,103,199 “* Barley. 

71,232 “ me 791,021 “* Buckwheat, 
1,357,874 ** a 1,806,465 tons of hay, 


| This is an average of not quite ten bushels and a half of 
and all need careful cultivation, at least to keep out noxi- | 


with which the earth | 


each acre of meadow land. 


wheat to the acre, and twenty-seven and three-quarters of 
corn; alittle more than nine and a half of rye, sixteeu 
and a half of barley, and eleven of buckwheat; and, 
finally, and best of all, full a ton and a third of grass te 
If we had the time at com: 


; mand, it would be an interesting although rather laborious 


| task, to give some further details as to the average in dif- 


—depth of soil, appropriate food, freedom from weeds, | 


etc.—and the yield would be doubled at once. That 
farmer will be most successful who, by a wise expenditure 
of labor and capital, gives to the lands he cultivates alike 
character with those most productive, not forgetting, also, 
by clean culture, to concentrate the whole energy of the 
soil on the crop. Artificial means must be employed to 


give depth and fineness to hard and shallow soils, and a 


| Richland, Sandusky, Scioto, Seneca and Wyandot. 


course of manuring and culture adapted to add the elements | 


of fertility to sterile and impoverished ones. Staynant water, 
that enemy to all vegetation of a profitable character, must 
be drained off, and retentive soils thus ameliorated. 
sands ask for an addition of a calcareous or aluminous 
character, to give them better consistency for cultivation. 
The hill-sides and knolls have long contributed from their 
soluble and floating elements of vegetable matter, to fill 
the adjacent marshes; let these return their rich deposits 
of muck, and a partial exchange of soils would be no 
injury. 

The passion for more land is one which works incaleu- 
lable injury to American agriculture. It crowds out of 


ferent counties. A hasty glance at the figures seems to 
show that the largest average of wheat is 19 bush. per 
acre in Hancock Co. Erie Co. comes next with only a 
little more than 16, and the only others which average 
more than 15, (and all less than 16) are Henry, Huron, 
The 
average of many counties is considerably below 10 bushels, 
Stark produces the greatest quantity—being the only county 
that exceeds a half million bushels—its average is about 
114 per acre. .Next in amount follow Butler, Wayne, 
Seneca and Richland, each producing between four and 


ive hundred thousand bushels. There are two counties, 


| Trumbull and Ashtabula, containing each over 50,000 acres 


Light | 


of meadow land; Portage contains a little over 40,000 
acres, and the next largest are the following in the order 
named, all having more than 30,000 acres: Geauga, Cnya- 
hoga, Stark, Lorain, Wayne and Medina. 

- eee. ——— —-— 
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Growine Clover ror Hay, Seep, anp Pasture.—The ” 


advantages of this crop are well stated in the communica- 
tion of “F., Orleans Co., N. Y.,” and we can add our 
testimony to its value on all upland soils, As to hay the 


| past season, although the dry weather of May and June 
injured our clover, we get more hay from six acres of thia 


farming many who would otherwise engage in it—many | 


who, were small farms more readily attainable, would do!“ ‘] little | , 
: é ae hing | timothy meadows the past season, have little hay in their 
good service in the culture of the soil, and in the eleva- | : | : ‘ 


tion of the character of our farming population. If the 


great mass of farmers would engage in the laudable enter- | 


” 


prise of “doubling their crops, 
at home for all their outside investments—and excuse for 
selling off that portion of their land which they had not 
ample means to cultivate,—would soon find, too, that 


they would soon find use | 
|requires much less expense of cultivation, 


| meadow. 


grass than from four times the number of acres of old 
Farmers who had no clover or newly seeded 


barns the present winter. We got a good second growth, 
but think it is not as fully seeded as some years—many 
heads containing little or none. The clover seed crop 
usually pays as well on the average as grain erops, and 
It probably 


| exhausts the soil as much as other crops of equal value, 





but it also enriches it by increasing the return of manure 


they | from the bar n-vard, and also by the decay of the numerous 
were making more money, and doing a more pleasant and | roots in the soil. B. 


Niagara Co., N. Y. 


. 
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HINTS ON DEEP PLOWING. 


That deep plowing is often very beneficial to many soils 
does not admit of a question among intelligent farmers.— 
The when and where is the only point of dispute. We 
find in an English agricultural paper this subject discussed 
ait. some length, and think the points brought out will inter- 
est and instruct American readers. We condense them in 
the two following paragraphs, and add some facts from a 
practical New-England farmer and writer. 

Deep plowing is most effectual in the autumn, exposing 
soil to the influence of frost, rain and air, through the 
winter, which act upon the mineral ingredients of the soil, 
rendering them available for succeeding crops; also, pul- 
verizing the soil and thus facilitating the passage of the 
roots into the subsoil. As regards the period of the rota- 





‘tion, it should precede root crops (or in this country, In- 


dian corn) or may be the first plowing for fallowing pre- 
paratory to the wheat crop. 

Deep plowing is most beneficial to stiff clays, and, as a 
rule, we may plow deep when the subsoil is of the same 
character as the surface soil, if both are tenacious, or when 
the subsoil is composed of good clay, only requiring 
atmospheric influence to sweeten it. Deep cultivation 
should be avoided on nearly all very light soils, and in 
plowing for crops after large applications of manure, thus 
burying it too deeply, or in turning under clover or other | 
green crops. Deep plowing in autumn, on most clays, is 
equal to a half dressing of manure. Clay from which the 
air is excluded, exhibits a dark blueish color. After drain- 
ing, it is not advisable to bring up more than two inches 
of clay subsoil at a time; otherwise more is brought up 
than the frost, &c., can fit for growing good crops. 

Hon. F. Hotsrook, writing of the advantages of deep 
plowing on long cultivated soils, to the N. E. Farmer, says: 

“Where the land is of a close texture, with a strong 
compact subsoil, it is not unusual to find a better farm 
underneath, than that which has been worked so long and 
80 shallow on top. By breaking through this artificial 
hardpan or crust, and bringing up a portion of the under 
soil to the light of day and the influence of manure, the 
crops are by that operation considerably increased, even 
though no more than the customary quantity of manure 
per acre is applied. And if high manuring is practiced in 
connection with the deeper cultivation, the crops will be 
very much increased over what could be realized from the 
old shallow plowing and artificial hardpan near the surface, 
accompanied by as high manuring. Then there is the dif- 
ference, too, in the case of tilling the crops raised on deep, 
mellow land, as compared with those on hard, shallow 
plowed land. 

If deep sod plowing is to be practiced, it is especially 
desirable to do it in the autumn, that the atmospheric 
influences may ameliorate and modify the upturned sub- 
soil, preparatory to future cultivation. Plow the green- 
eward in November, say eight to nine or ten inches deep, 
according to the quality of the subsoil. In the spring 
spread a good coat of manure, which, if fine compost, can 
be suffciently mingled with the soil and covered by the 
harrow and cultivator; or if coarse, can, by lightly cross- 
plowing, be turned under three to four or five inches deep, 
according to the depth of plowing in the fall. If the 
plowing was, say nine inches deep, there will be no diffi- 
culty in guaging a light plow, with a sharp share and 
wheel on the beam, so as to cross-plow in the spring and 
cover the manure about four inches deep, without disturb- 
ing the sod underneath. Green manure, well covered that 
depth, will decompose readily, and be more active and 
effective on the succeeding corn or other hoed crop than 
if turned down under the sod.” 

An instance is given where sod iand was plowed in the 





spring for corn, turning under the manure some six inches 


deep. ‘Nearly half the crop was destroyed by grub 
worms; and the soil, being a close compact loam, the ma- 
nure under the sod was too inactive, so that the corn 
which did survive was backward in maturing.” The next 
year, the owner wishing to plant a piece of green-sward 
adjoining, also infested by grubs, consulted Mr. H., who 
advised as above. It was plowed in November, and in 
the spring harrowed lightly and then manured and cross- 
plowed, turning under the manure from four to five inches 
deep. The corn was planted in the usual manner, and 
produced a good crop. No traces of worms have been 
seen, and the soil has been very mellow, and free from 
grass and weeds, and easier to till every way than the 
piece of the previous year. The subsoil was a close, light- 
colored, clayey loam, but by spring it had changed to 
several shades darker color than when first exposed to the 
air, and no doubt the good effects of this deep plowing will 
last for many years. 

An instance of the renovation of old worn out plain 
land by deep plowing accompanied by high manuring, is 
given by the same writer: 

‘The land had, for many years, been under the wasting 
effects of shallow plowing and severe cropping with rye, 
until at length it was quite exhausted, and abandoned to 
pasturage, yielding a scanty herbage in the early part of 
the season, but becoming dry and sere by mid-summer, 
and remaining so through the remainder of the year. My 
friend found that the surface soil was of little or no account 
any way, but thought there might be some hopes of making 
productive land of the subsoil. He accordingly com- 
menced upon a piece of the tract, of about five acres, by 
at once putting in his universal sod and subsoil plow ten 
inches deep, in the month of November, and turned up a 
subsoil of yellow loam, fine-grained and free from stone, 
and that had never before seen the day. In the spring 
following the plowed land was manured broadcast, at the 
rate of about twelve cords per acre, and cross-plowed with 
a sharp steel plow, turning the manure under four or five 
inches deep. The field was then harrowed, furrowed ov: 
in rows each way, a tablespoonful of superphosphate pus 
in each hill, and the piece planted with corn. It yielded 
about seventy bushels of shelled corn per acre, and the 
next year a good crop of oats, and is now well set in 
grass, for a mowing field. Other portions of the con- 
demned old plain are now undergoing a similar process of 
deep plowing and high culture, with good results; and 
this desert will doubtless soon blossom as the rose.” 

As we have remarked before, there can be no question 
that a deep and fertile soil will produce much the largest 
and best crops. There must be room for the roots to go 
down beyond the reach of a common drouth, and to find 
appropriate food for their use, and this is most largely 
present ina deep and mellow soil. Deep plowing and 
high manuring will, on most soils, produce the profitable 
results, and as the present is a very favorable time for the 
first, we hope these broken hints and gleanings will prove 
of service to our readers. 


eee 
POTATOES—NEW VARIETIES. 


Epirors Co. Gent. anp Cu.it.—For several years past 
I have been interested in trying new varieties of Potatoes, 
and have found none that have pleased me so well as 
‘Prince Albert” and “ Davis’ Seedling,” both on account 
of productiveness and excellence, as well as freedom from 
rot. I raised over two hundred bushels of ‘Prince Al- 
berts” this year, the finest tubers I ever saw—their eating 
qualities unsurpassed ; the yield being on a considerable 
part of the ground planted (with ordinary cultivation) at 
the rate of full four hundred bushels per acre. 

I planted one peck of ‘ Davis Seedlings "—putting from 
one to three eyes in a hill, on land highly manured, but 
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rather wet, the yield being twenty-eight bushels of per- 
fectly sound tubers—some hills nearly or quite filling a 
peck measure. I think most varieties would have rotted 
badly en this ground. The eating properties of this va- 
riety are also first rate. 

The above named varieties are ehite fleshed and on 
account of their good qualities, great productiveness, and 
manifest freedom from rot, will eventually come into very 
general cultivation as market varieties. B. J. Harvey. 

Adrian, Mich, Nov. 21. 
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MORE ABOUT MR. MECHI’S MANURING. 





The following extract from our Foreign Notes, explains 
Mr. Mechi’s system of Liquid Manuring, to which allusion 
has been made in another column :— 

The first operation, as has been already intimated, is to 
force a jet into the tank under the sparred or boarded 
floors. It thoroughly stirs up, dilutes and intermingles 
the mass there accumulated; and the whole runs off into 
the outside cistern—a structure 30 feet deep from the 
crown of the dome which rises some feet above the ground, 
and 30 feet in diameter at its widest part. The engine 
force-pumps take the manure from the tank, and propel it 
through underground iron pipes over the whole farm, in 
the same way that the water in a city is carried around 
through its streets. A pipe of four inches diameter carries | 
it first a distance of several rods, where there is an air 
chamber to relieve and equalize the pressure; then three 
pipes branch off in different directions, of three-inch di- 
ameter, and distributing the liquid through hydrants, one 
hydrant being allotted for every ten or twelve acres. 

They were employed in the irrigation of a field of rye | 
grass, containing eight acres, the day of my visit, and I | 
could have desired no better exemplification of the system. | 
To the hydrant in the center of the field, is attached a hose | 
long enough, with the force of the jet, to sprinkle over the | 
whole area. A man, with the aid of a boy in moving the | 


hose, &c., was giving all parts a most thorough wetting.— | 


The droppings of the animals, instead of remaining to kill | 








off the vegetation they chance to cover, are washed into | 
the surrounding earth by a minute’s application of the | 
stream. Seeds of all sorts, by the way, which get into} 
this liquid manure, will do no harm when they come out | 
upon the land, for a short saturation in the tank has been | 
shown to destroy their vitality. The vegetation around us | 
seems already to have received a new impulse of life | 
within the hour since it was showered, and yonder, where | 
the hose is now in play, the herbage brightens up as it | 
might after a summer shower. 
In 1858 this field was in wheat; I did not ascertain the | 
precise yield obtained upon it, but the bailiff on consulting | 
his books for me, found that the average for the whole | 
area under wheat upon the farm, was forty-six bushels per 
acre—rather a smaller production than a really good year 
will bring. In May, Italian rye grass had been sown upon | 
the wheat. After harvest it would probably have received | 
an irrigation, and in March this year eleven bullocks, five 
horses and fifty sheep, began to feast upon it—continuing 
to graze here for three weeks. Then an intermission of a 
fortnight was given for irrigation and growth; the stock | 
again admitted for about the same period as before, thus 
terminating this second feeding about the middle of May. 
After a fortnight of further respite, the third was begun; | 
it was nearly or quite concluded when I was there, and | 
the fourth was being urged along. The third feeding, 
however, was a longer and closer one than either of the 
others, and full three weeks were then to be allowed—| 
bringing the fourth at harvest time, when a growth of full | 
two feet would be ready for consumption. The grazing | 
could then be continued at intervals according to the sea- 
son, the condition of the stubbles, &c.; oceasionally, in- | 
deed, a fifth regular cropping has been taken, but the | 
yield of the second year would not probably be benefitted | 
by pressing the first too closely. The second year, indeed, | 
the produce has sometimes been larger than the first, but | 
Mr. Mechi’s experience has not been favorable to more | 
than two year’s growth of this crop. | 


| other method—an important consideration. 
| another mode adopted by a class of farmers called slovenly. 


It 1s only by means of a most abundant supply of water, 
that so much solid matter may be carried out by means of 
this underground cartage. Of course the manure may be 
diluted in different degrees; it requires about fifteen tons 
of water, I think I was told, to make one ton of the ma- 
nure run easily, but in hot summer weather, when the 
purpose is really one more of irrigation than of actual ma- 
nuring, as well as to obviate any danger from the too great 
strength of the mixture, sometimes fifty hogsheads of water 
are admitted to one of manure. Not only does the water 
thus float out all the stable accumulations, but whenever 
these fall short and guano is wanted, it is also sent by the 
same road, and, still more strange, the carcasses of dead 
animals come likewise into this common receptacle, are 
macerated by degrees, and pumped at length over the 
fields—so that at one time the tank actually contained, 
says Mr. M., between 20 and 30 dead horses and cows.— 
During the winter, or upon fallow land, there is no dénger 
from the too great strength of the liquid, while in a dry 
time, on the contrary, it is perhaps true that the weaker 
the solution, and consequently the greater its quantity, the 
better, 
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HARVESTING INDIAN CORN. 





Although there has been considerable discussion upon 
the subject, I have noticed but one actual trial being made, 
and that has been published in nearly all of our agricul- 
tural papers, and the result was in favor of topping the 
corn. So long as a difference of opinion exists in regard 
to the best mode of harvesting corn, farmers should be 
willing to give their opinions, even if they have not made 
an actual trial. That one way is the best under all circum- 
stances, we do not claim, although some editors as well as 
farmers, think there is but one way. 

I was taught to cut the stalks, and practiced that mode 


several years, and it was the usual custom among farmers 


in those days. But I have adopted the mode cf cutting 
up my corn by the roots for the last few years, and am 
satisfied it has several advantages over that of topping, or 
cutting only the portion ot the stalks above the ears. In 
the first place the labor of cutting and binding stalks is 
about the same as cutting and binding the whole; conse- 
quently nearly one-half of the labor is saved by adopting 
the mode of cutting up by the roots. Again, the fodder 
is worth nearly double, an item worth saving, especially 
this season, where the hay crop is light, as it may save 
many tons of hay in many cases. Most farmers fail in 
stooking up corn, by making their stooks too small; ac- 
cordingly their fodder is injured much more. There is no 
danger in putting fifteen to twenty-five bundles in a stook 
if put up right, that is by leaving a little space in the cen- 
ter for the air to circulate—besides it will stand much 
better. 

Many farmers also practice sowing winter rye upon their 
corn ground, and by cutting it up it may be sown as soon 
as the corn is cut. I practice the following mode: I plow 
and sow strips of land of sufficient width for stooks, and 
at such distantes as convenient, and stook it up as fast ag 
cut. Then the ground may be plowed and sowed between 
the rows of stooks at any time. Consequently you get 
your rye sown a number of weeks sooner than by the 
There is also 


They let the whole remain in the field, and go round and 
pick off the ears. If not worth anything for fodder, it 
would pay to cut and cart into the yard for manure. Be- 
sides they would be out of the way for the next crop. 

As our seasons are so variable, we are under the ne- 
cessity of adopting a mode which we should not under 
more favorable circumstances. If a severe frost is appre- 
hended, it ought to be cut to save it from that total dry- 
ing out of the juices, which seems to take place if allowed 
to stand on the hills. J.B. B. New Braintree, Mass. 


shin Pe 

New Grares.—We are indebted to Samvre. Mituer of 
Lebanon, Pa., for a fine collection of plants of thirteen 
of the newer varieties of American grapes, sent to us for 
trial in the climate of New-York. 
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Hural Architecture. 


WORKING-MEN’S COTTAGES. 





GrorcE D. Ranp contributes to the ANNUAL RecisTER 
or Rurat Arrairs for 1860,* several original designs for 
Country Homes of different classes. We purpose to 
copy herewith a part of his remarks upon “ Working 
Mens’ Cottages,” accompanied with two or three of the 
Designs—referring the reader for further information and 
for Designs of Farm Houses, &c., to the Reaisrer itself. 


It has been with the purpose of bringing to the aid of 
those not likely to consult more expensive and elaborate 
works on rural architecture—or if they should consult 
them, should find everything on too costly a scale for their 
purposes—that we have introduced into these pages from 
year to year, such designs as, in our judgment, are calcu- 
lated to improve the taste and furnish some available 
knowledge upon the subject of building a home in the 
country. We have some reason to believe that our pre- 
vious efforts have been widely appreciated; and we hope 
this further contribution may be as favorably received and 
as extensively useful, 

We have thought it of little use to publish designs of 
cottages containing, besides the pantry, closets, &c., less 
than three rooms, No good American housewife is for 
any long time content with less, and no industrious, intel- 
ligent working-man, need ask his wife to take up with 
less. Those who are willing to live in more straightened 
quarters, would never look into these or any other pages 
for a design for such a cottage, but would build something 
after the style of those they were familiar with, whether 
it were the log cabin or the Irish laborer’s shanty of turf 
and boards, Our designs, therefore, in this number of 
the Register, will begin with a cottage, which, although 


small, has some claims to a pleasant style of living, and | 


which can be made tasteful as well as comfortable. Such 
a dwelling will be found capacious enough to rear in much 
refinement an ordinary family, and if substantially built, 
even of wood, will last two or three generations. 

That the smallest of these designs may be the better 


appreciated, we wish to refer the reader to some remarks | 
made ina previous number of this work, in relation to | 


building small cottages on large farms, for the occupation 
of the farm laborers and their families. Since the publi- 
cation of those remarks, we know of several instances 
where they have been acted on, and have reason to rejoice 
with those more directly interested, that so good and every 
way beneficial results have followed the adoption of the 
plan. We ask the owners of those large farms who take 
into their own families the numerous laborers whom they 


are compelled to employ, to consider a moment if they | 


are pursuing the most judicious course. We acknowledge 
it may involye less immediate outlay than any other plan, 


and may in some instances be a trifle less expensive from | 


year to year. But we will suggest once more, whether 
the saving be not made at the expense of many home 
comforts, much refinement in the increasing family, and 
an untold amount of drudgery for the farmer’s wives and 
daughters, that fearfully imperils their continued good 
health, and reduces them to a servant’s knowledge of the 
world about them, and how to render home attractive, and 
all its influences pure and healthily stimulating. We are 
among those who believe that a farmer’s home may be as 
full of grace and beauty, and as suggestive of high hopes 
as any other, We know of no good reason why they, 
more than others, should yield their lives and the lives of 
their families, to the discomforts of a primitive style of 
life and the hard wearing monotony of thoughtless toil. 
The easily attainable possibilities of a nobler life are so 
much greater than this—the way has been shown in so 
many living instances, and the reward reaped is so evi- 





* This valuable little work has been issued annually for six years, | 
and is pronounced ‘“‘a complete encyclopedia in miniature” of all | 
Perot Affairs, The Number for 1860 contains no less than One Hun- 
DRED AND EIGHTY ENGRAVINGS. Dee Adverlisement in another puit 
of this paper. 


dent and satisfactory, that we are impatient that every 
| dweller in the country should make the.most of his oppor- 
| tunities, and labor not alone to put money in his pocket, 
| Lut also to increase his knowledge, cultivate his apprecia- 
| tion of the beautiful in art and nature, and attune his per- 
ceptions to the fine harmonies of a well-ordered, refined 
life, which unites the whole family circle in constant efforts 
| to promote the general intelligence and happiness. 

Our plans and descriptions in this number oceupy so 
much space, that we will not stop longer to discuss the 
general theme, but proceed to the plans at once. First 
we give three designs for Working-Mens’ Cottages. 


BANY 








In accordance with the preceding remarks, the first de- 
sign we shall present, is one as compact and as moderate 
in size as will allow of the number of rooms specified. 
In ihe perspective view, (fig. 1,) we have chosen to re- 
present a style of construction once very common in the 
| older States and across the ocean, and even now regarded 
_by the best architects as peculiarly adapted to small pic- 
turesque cottages. The side walls are only one story in 
height, which renders the style more suitable than story 
/ and a-half houses, when either stone, brick, or concrete is 
to be used. The tie-beams go directly across from plate 
to plate, thus preventing all spreading from the pressure 
of the roof, which is a fruitful source of trouble in one- 
and-a-half storied houses. The steep pitch of the roof, to 
a height sufficient to allow of comfortable rooms in the 
attic, makes the chambers nearly as large and pleasant as 
in a house of two full stories, while the cost is consider- 
ably less, and much is also gained, in our opinion, in the 
_ picturesque appearance of the exterior, which harmonizes 
| so well with all our ideas of what a small unpretending 
cottage should be. 
| The main portion of the cottage is only 16 by 24 feet. 

A lean-to, 9% feet in width, is added on the back side. It 
should be made of good height, coming just under the 
cornice of the main part, the roof rather flat, and hipped 
j at the ends. One end is left unenclosed for a veranda, 
as may be seen by reference to the design. 
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Fig. 2.—PRINCIPAL FLooR, Fig. 3.—CHAMBER. 


The plan (figs. 2 and 3) needs little explanation. It 
has one or two points of superiority over most plans 
usually adopted in so small dwellings, which may be men- 
tioned. It will be noticed that the front door opens into 
a pretty hall or entry, from which the chambers are reached, 
and which also gives access to the living-room and the 
| kitchen. This arrangement gives an air of elegance rarely 
seen in such a cottage, and its mistress will readily appre- 
| ciate the difference between it and the more common way 
'of compelling every person who wishes to go up stairs, to 


| pass through the kitchen. ‘The cellar, which should be 
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under the whole of the main part, is reached 
by a door leading from the kitchen, under the 
chamber stairs. Two good bed-rooms are pro- 
vided in the attic, each with ample closets. 

The window and door hoods, and the verge 
boards, are the only non-essentials of the exte- 
rior. But we believe that whoever builds a cot- 
tage like this, can poorly afford to dispense with 
them. Their cost need be very little, while the 
air of neatness, content, and rural fitness which 
they confer, can hardly be over-estimated. If 
the interior be made to correspond, by taste in 
its arrangement, by afew pictures and graceful 
curtains and flowers, a cottage as inexpensive as 
this may be made to express more of happiness 
and refinement, than can be got out of many 
statelier and more ambitious mansions. 

The estimated cost of this cottage varies from - 
$250 to $350. 

DESIGN II, 


SS 






Fig. 4.—PerspectiveE VIEW. 

The accommodation afforded in this design, perspective 
view, fig. 4,) is the same as in the preceding one, with the 
exception of an additional chamber. The kitchen, how- 
ever, is larger, and the living-room has a pretty window- 


seat and two closets. This way of obtaining closets in a | 









































Fig. 5.—Winpow Seat. 

room which ‘would otherwise be destitute of them, has 
much to recommend it. It improves the appearance of 
the room, while it lessens but little its apparent size. The 


accompanying cut (fig. 5) will give a good idea of their | 


appearance and construction. 
The exterior we have given to this design is a very 
common one, and requires no explanation. It may easily 





be improved in appearance by carrying up the central por- 
tion of the lean-to as high as the main building, as indi- 
cated in figure 6. This arrangement would give an addi- 
tional room on the seeond floor. The dotted lines in the 
chamber plan (fig. 8) show how it might be done. The 
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chimney is located in the center of the house where all 
heat is saved, and where it is accessible to the stove fun- 
nels on every side. The passage between the kitchen and 
the living-room may have a door on each side, so as effec- 
tually to exclude all noise, heat and odors from the kitchen. 
The cellar is reached from this passage, and opposite the 
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Fig. 7.—PRINCIPAL FLOOR. Fig. 8.—CHAMBERS. 
| cellar door is a small closet. The cost will vary from four 
hundred to five hundred dollars. 

DESIGN III. 

This cottage is properly a suburban one, and should not 
be built far away from some town or village. Its form is 
well adapted to brick or concrete, as it is nearly square, 
and has a broad, overhanging cornice. The square bay in . 
front, the circular-headed door and the double windows, 
are the distinguishing features of this cottage. The accom- 
modation is about the same as in the two preceding de- 
signs. The hall, however, has a more villa-like breadth, 
and the living-room has three cases of book-shelves, which 
should be enclosed by glass doors. The large bay increases 
the size of the room, and adds greatly to its elegance. 
The bed-room opens from this room in the plan, but can 
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Fig. 10.—Principat Foor. Fig. 11.--CHaMBer PLAN. 
be made to communicate also or solely with the kitchen, 
if desired. The kitchen has two good closets, from one 
of which the cellar stairs descend, and a good-sized pantry. 
This pantry, and the partly enclosed veranda, and space 
for fuel, is simply a piazza with enclosed ends. Where 
neighboring houses are quite near, as is often the case in 
in a suburban district, it is desirable sometimes that some 
means be adopted to ensure privacy, and we know of no 
better way than that here indicated. 

The arrangement shown in the chamber plan (fig. 11) is 
| a very happy one, as by no other way could so good room 
| be obtained in the same area. The corners cut off supply 
| the necessary closets. The hall has a closet and a window- 
| seat, and a bath-room is supplied on the left. 

i The entire cost will be from $600 to $800. 
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FOWLER’S STEAM PLOW. 





We are not altogether certain that more has not been 
said of late upon the subject of Plowing by Steam, than its 
importance with the great majority of our farmers really 
deserves. But we cannot forbear giving these illustrations 


- of Fowler’s invention—the one which has proved itself the 


most successful in all the foreign trials—because we think 
no engravings of it have before appeared in this country ; 
it is to the courtesy ef the manufacturers, Messrs. Ran- 


ee) Lt 
FOWLER'S STEAM PLOW—ARRANGEMENT OF THE FLOWS. 


The attendance required inelnudes an engmeer, plowman, 
man at the anchor, two boys te shift the wire eable from 
time to time out of the way of the plows, and a water 
cart to supply the engine. The following extraet from the 
| committee’s report at the Royal Agricultural Society's 
| Chester Show will be read with interest, for it includes an 
estimate of the exact cost of working involved in the use 
of this ponderous affair - 

“ The trials were commenced m light land, and eontin- 
ued in a field where the soil was a strong tenacions loam, 





somes & Suns, of Ipswich, England, that we are indebted | jn a very dry and indurated condition, and matted together 


for the opportunity of presenting them at this time. 
The arrangement of the plows 
1s such—as seen in the engra- 
ving at the head of this page— 
that no turning is necessary ; 
one set of shares is inserted im 
the ground when plowing in one 
direction, and the other set in re- 
turning. The second cut shows 
the engine which furnishes the 
power, and which, standing on 
the headland, draws itself very 
gradually from one end of the 7 
field to the other, as its surface {[f 
is gone over by the plows, while | 
in a similar way it also causes 
the anchor represented in the 
third engraving to advance 
along the opposite side of the field from that on which itis 
itself placed. A line of wire cable is drawn, by means of 
the windlass attached to the engine, backwards and for- 
wards upon the pulley on the anchor. For example, at 
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THE ANCHOR PLACED ON THE OPPOSITE SIDE OF 
starting the windlass is turned so as to draw the set of 
plows from the engine across to the anchor, turning four 
furrows at once; the motion is then reversed and the 
plows are drawn back again, making four more furrows as 
they return. | 


on the surface by a strong growth of thistles and grasses. 
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THE ENGINE AND WINDLASS. 
An experimental trial with a Wilkie Plow (swing) gave a 
dynamometrical result of 52 stones, or 6% cwt-, as the 
traction power required to turn a 6 by $ furrow, thus show- 


ing it to be fully equal to a strong three-horse soil. The 
daily working of Fowler’s Machines we estimate as follows: 






THE FIELD. 


ek eaencsicneoecwewed £0 5s Od. say $1.3 
Plow and anchor men,................... 06 0 ~ te 
En. Sn oas chek tigen conbesewwn 02 0 0 
niin dd debe tasensadavdnsoues a. 2 * jee 
ER ESE Pe 610 0 ** 2 
EE Bt sncckekes secnestatantetodiben 091 0 pe 23 
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Interest at 5 per cent., and wear and tear 
at 15 per cent, on first cost (£650, equal 
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250 nearly), assuming 200 as the y r 
ped of working days in the year,.. 013 6 3.25 


£2 6 0 $11.50 

On the light land the work was performed, including 
stoppages, at the rate of 73 acres per day of ten hours.— 
The actual rate of travelling, while the plows were in full 
swing, was 3.83 feet per second, which gives about 1.031 
acres per hour, the soil moved (four plows) being 3 feet 4 
inches wide by 6 deep. 

On the heavy land, 4 acres, 3 roods, 12 poles were 
plowed in nine hours, thirty-nine minutes, equal to five 
acres per day of ten hours; the same sized furrows being 
taken with Cotgreave’s Trenching Plow, the rate of work 
was of course greatly diminished. The furrow was 12 to 
14 inches deep, while the width (two plows used) was 20 
inches. About the same quantity of soil was removed as 
by the other plows;* but a little more power was con- 
sumed. The work done was just 40 poles per hour, or 24 
acres per day. 

These results enable us to give the cost of plowing, by 
Fowler’s machine : 

Of light land at,..........-secscesees £0 6s, Od. per acre, $1.50 


According to the rate of work done 
in trials, or taking six acres per 





day as the average, at.......... a ee - ps a 1,79 
Ot heavy land,.............eeseeeees 09 ps . 22 
Ce I ao bike 00 odscccceeds 018 4 458 


Our estimate of the quality and value of the work thus 
performed is that the light land could not have been done 
by horse-power for less than 8s. ($2) per acre; that the 
heavy land could not have been plowed by horse-power 
for less than 12s. 6d. ($3.62) per acre; and that the 
trenching could not have been done by horse-power at all. 

The Committee further express the opinion that these 
estimates of expense represent the extreme maximum, and 
elose with the award of the $2,500 prize, and the conclu- 
sion “‘that Mr. Fowler’s Machine is able to turn over the 
woil in an efficient manner, at a saving, as compared with 
horse labor, of, on light land 24 to 25 per cent. ; on heavy 
land, 25 to 30 per cent. ; and in trenching, 80 to 85 per 
cent., while the soil in all cases is left in a far more desira- 
dle condition, and better adapted for all the purposes of 
husbandry.” While we met with several gentlemen in 
England who seemed to think the hearty commendation 
of this Report sanctioned by the facts of the case, we 
were not convinced that the sober sentiment of “ practical 
men” had yet been brought to look at the subject in quite 
80 favorable a light. 
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GROWING CLOVER. 








Messrs. Epirors—<As hay has been a short crop, and 
sells for high prices, and consequently is receiving consid- 
erable attention, it has occurred to me that a few thoughts 
on the advantages of raising clover may not be out of 
place, besides the general advantages of clover in a rota- 
tion of crops and in improving the farm. The past season 
has shown that there is some things peculiar to clover 
which should not be forgotten. One of these was that 
while the crop of grass was nearly ruined in old timothy 
meadows by the June frost, clover was not injured, al- 
though it was not very heavy in consequence of May and 
June being very dry; but if the first crop of clover was 
less than an average, the second crop made it up. Where 
the first crop was cut in season, the second was the best, 
having in consequence of seasonable rains in July and 
August, made a taller and thicker growth, so that now 
those that depended on old timothy meadows for hay have 
a very short crop, while others that had good clover fields, 
and cut two crops for them, are buying up cattle at the 
present low prices, being in some instances able to winter 
more than their usual amount of stock—or where the 


second crop was saved for seed, will have a good crop | 
of clover seed to sell, with good prices in prospect, in | 





FURROW-SLICE, 
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consequence of a large portion of the second crop, that 
is usually saved for seed, having been cut for hay. 

Again—the raising of clover for hay and seed both, 
does not receive the attention its importance demands in 
the grain-growing sections of the country. Comparatively 
few farmers seem to understand that instead of all the 
tronble and expense of putting in and taking care of an 
exhausting grain crop, a crop of clover, which, if well 
managed, would often amount to more money, and not 
only improve the land during its growth, but furnish ma- 
terials for five times the amount of manure usually made 
from a crop of grain, may be raised with very little labor 
and expense, except the trouble of gathering, and that 
this is mostly done when other work is not pressing. 

Nor is it as difficult to raise clover seed as it is supposed 
to be by many farmers. On good dry land, clover may be 
sown with wheat, rye or barley, and if the grain is well 
put in and a dressing of plaster given at the time the clo- 
ver seed is sown, it will generally take well, and give a 
good crop. Then all that is necessary to be done in order 
to get a good crop of seed, is to be sure and cut the first 
crop in good season ; from the 25th June to 4th July is 
usually the tims. The crop of seed is generally cut the 
latter part of September, when other work is not driving. 
Getting out the seed can be done at any leisure time in the 
winter. The straw and chaff will go far towards paying 
for the operation, being valuable for bedding and manure; 
and when all is done, the farmer will find that he has a 
crop that will bring him the cash, and one that he has 
probably raised easier and cheaper than any other product 
of his fields of equal value. 

There are other advantages in raising clover which may 
be briefly mentioned, as in consequence of its early quick 
growth and the depth to which the long tap root descends, 
clover is less liable to be affected by summer droughts than 
any other kind of grass usually cultivated on dry land.— 
So, also, where a considerable amount of feed is wanted 
in the middle or latter part of the season, clover, which 
may be cut on or before the first of July, will start again 
and give a good bite, sooner, perhaps, than any other kind 
of grass. Also in seasons of excessive drouth, clover fields 
that were intended for seed, will be found a valuable re- 
source for pasture, as they will generally give a good run 
of fresh feed when other meadows and pastures are badly 
dried up. F. Orleans Co., N. Y. 
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TOP-DRESSING MEADOW LANDS. 





Messrs. Eprrors—The subject proposed for discussion 
at the Lecture room of the Agricultural Building, during 
the holding of your State Fair in October, viz., ‘The 
application of manures to the soil,” will ever be a fruitful 
topic for farmers to think upon, both in the United States 
and elsewhere. 

In all latitudes where winter prevails with as much se- 
verity as in some of the middle States, all the New England 
States, and the British possessions of North America, it 
becomes a great object with the agriculturist, to render his 
fields as productive as possible of nutritious hay for winter 
consumption and good pasture for summer feed. Upon 
this subject, therefore, you will allow me to make some 
remarks relative to New Brunswick practice. 

In the vicinity of the city of St. John, there is an ex- 
tensive tract of flat land, known as the “ marsh,” which 
was originally overflowed by the sea, but from which it is 
now kept out by an “aboideau.” The marsh containg 
several thousand acres; and the farmers who occupy it, 
devote it principally to hay. Its proximity to the city 
enables them to purchase large quantities of manure, 
which, with the exception of what is applied to the pro- 
duction of turnips, carrots, &¢c., is all put upon the 
meadows as top-tressing. The land being of a spongy 
nature and liable to run out quickly, it is all ridged up in 
lands, varying in width, according to the nature of the soil. 
The material from the ditches is used, as far as it will go, 
to compost with the manure. Some farmers haul manure 
daily from the city, placing it in large heaps alongside 
fields which need it most. After the hay is taken off— 
from the first of September till late in the fall, the top- 
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. dressing goes on—sometimes with the compost, at others | 
with the dung. 


fresh from the wagon. 
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Early in the spring, after the snow goes 
off, and while the ground is still frozen, so that wheels 
‘will not cut up the surface, dung is hauled in and spread | 
The manure is principally made | 
from horses, and there is not a great deal of straw through | 


_ it, so that it spreads evenly and ‘Ties close among the roots | 


; 


of the grass. This land averages from two to “three tons | 


. per acre, and rents frequently for £3 an acre. 


_ tion of milk. 


In connection with the production of hay is the produc- | 
The marsh farmers are all, more or less, | 


_ engaged in this business; and the high condition of the 
. meadows furnishes a large amount of fall food for the | 


cows. Many soil their cows a good deal, and for this | 
purpose use oats sowed thick—upon this soil oate would 


_ lodge and be worthless; but by sowing early and cutting 
' when a foot or so high, ‘they get two crops from the same | 


_ piece of land. 


. Manure is added to very materially, and, as I before sta- 


; yard manure, at the rate of 2 


_ ted, it is all, with a small exception, applied as top-dress- 


ing. The farmers, therefore, in this district, are firm 


_ adherents to the principal of surface application of manure ; | 


for it produces for them a great burthen of hay—an abun- 
dance of sweet pasture, and these, a well filled udder in 
the cow and a big manure heap at the barn. 

And now, a word relative to my own pyactice. My 
farm contains a clayey subsoil, and is what may be de- 
nominated a grass farm. Some years ago! hel a field 


- which had become so run down that the hay was hardly 
. worth cutting. 


In the fall I plowed about an acre in 
ridges and top-dressed it the following spring with barn- 


it in well. I sowed oats and seeded down with timothy 
and clover seed. The crop was an excellent one, and the 
catch of grass seed first-rate. The next fall I plowed the | 
remainder of the field, and treated it in the same way.— 


. The oats yielded at the rate of 40 bushels to the acre.— | 


The next season the yield of grass was good; and after | 
the spring work was over I drew to the head of the field | 


the manure from the sheep-yard and what I scraped up | 


around the barns, and made a compost heap with the soil 
of the headland—turned it over once—aud applied it after 
haying. Suflice it to say, that my worn-out field yielded, 
for several years, luxuriant crops of hay and a full bite in 
the fall, without a particle of the fertilizing element, save 
the sod being plowed under. Since then | have continued 
to treat my meadows as the grass becomes light, in the 
same manner and with equally satisfactory results. J. D. 
M. Kearor. Hammond River, New Brunswick. 
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BALLOON FRAMES. 


{Written for the Cuttivator and Co. GENTLEMAN by Gro. E. Woop- 
WARD, Architect and Civil Engineer, 335 Broadway, N. York.) 








In these days of ballooning it is gratifying to know that | 


there is one practically useful, well tested principle which 
has risen above the character of an experiment, and is 
destined to hold an elevated position in the opinions of 
the masses. That principle is the one applied im the con- 
struction of what are technically, as well as sarcastically, 


termed Balloon Frames, as applied to the construction of | 


all classes of wooden buildings. 

Since Solon Robinson’s description of the mode of build- 
ing balloon frames, published a few years ago in the N. Y. 
Tribune, there appears to have been but little further infor- 
mation furnished on the subject. 

Who the originator was is not known; the system is not 
patented. The first approach in that direction is a plan 
for a portable cottage or tent, or a combination of both, 


published in Loudon’s Ency clopedia of Architecture, some | 
It is more than probable, howev er, | 
that the ballon frame has been known since the early set- , 
tlement of the West, or after the demand for a class of, 
The settlers on | 


twenty years ago. 


buildings above the grade of a log cabin. 


the prairies, remote from timber, now find, as a matter of 
economy, that frame buildings are the most desirable, a 
comfortable log cabin really costing more money; and 
from the fact of portable buildings or frames being pre- 


In this way the winter accumulation of | 


5 loads to the acre, harrowing | 





pared at the mills or larger towns, and with absolute con- 
ditions of lightness for tr ansportation and economy in 
construction, shows pretty conclusively the origin of the 
so-called Balloon Frames—-a frame that, throughout the 
great West, is almost exclusively used in the constr uction 
of every grade of wooden buildings, from a eorn-crib to 
the largest railroad freight depot—adapted to sustaining 
| he: avy loads ; entirely secure from lateral thrust ; without 
‘a mortice or tenon or brace; exposed to all the fury of 
the prairie blasts, it stands, with more than 30,000 exam- 
ples of every conceiy uble size and form, a perfect success. 
| So general is its use west of Lake Michigan and through- 
| out California, that a builder of the old “style of timber 
frame would be regarded with the same sympathy a3 a man 
who prefers to trav vel by stage instead of by rail. 

The decreased amount of timber to be used, the whole 
labor of chopping, hewing and framing dispensed with ; 
the great economy in its construction, and the ease with 
which any intelligent man who can lay out a right angle 
and adjust a plurab line may do his own building, are 
among its recommendations. 

The moment the foundation is prepared and the bill of 
lumber on the ground, the balloon frame is ready to raise, 
and a man and “boy can do all of it. The sills are gene- 
rally 3 inches by 6 inches, halved at the ends or corners, 
and nailed together with lar ge nails. Having laid the 
| sills upon the foundation, the next thing in order is to put 
|up the studding. Take a 2 by 4 stud of any length, stand 
| it on the corner, set it plumb, and with a eouple of stay 
laths secure it in position. Nail the -. by four large 
nails driven diagonally, two on each side, throngh bottom 
of stud into the sill. Continue to set ap stads on end, 16 
| inches between eenters, around the entire building, and 
| secure each in the same manner. Pay no attention to the 
length, for they can be readily spliced or cut off when the 
| time comes. Leave the necessar y openings for doors and 
windows. Some prefer to put 4 by 4 studs alongside the 
| window frames and for door posts, and also at the corners, 
| but they are not necessary, unless the building be a large 
one. The best plan for corners, and one usually adopted, 
is to place two 2 by 4 studs close together, so they form a 
right angle, that is, the edge of one stud placed against 
the side of the other, so as to form a corner. Next put in 
| the floor joists for the first floor, the ends of the joists to 
come out flush with the outside face of the studding; nail 
the joists, which are 2 by 11, one to each stud at both 
ends and diagonally through the edge to the sill on which 
they rest. Next measure the height to ceiling, and with 
a chalk line mark it around the entire range of studding ; 
below the ceiling line notch each stud one meh deep and 
four inches wide, and into this, flush with the inside face 
of the studding, nail an inch strip four inehes wide. This 
notch may be cut before putting up the studs. If the 
frame be lined on the inside, it will not be neeeSsary to 
noteh the strip into the studs, but simply to nail it to the 
_studding; the object of notching the studding is to pre- 
sent a flush surface for lathing, as well as to form a shoul- 
der or bearing necessary to sustain the second floor; both 
of these are accomplished by lining inside the studding— 
(for small barns and out-buildings that do not require plas- 
tering, nail the strip 4 by 1, to the studding)—on this 
‘rests the joists of the second floor, the ends of which come 
‘flush to the outside face of the studding, and both ends of 
each joist is securely nailed to each stud; the bearing of 
the joist on the inch strip below it is close by the stud, and 
the inch strip rests on a shoulder or lower side of the notch 
cut to receive it. This bearing is so strong that the joists 
will break in the center before the bearing gives way.— 
| No tenoned joist in the old style of frame will hold half 
the weight. 

The joists being nailed securely to the side of each stud, 
the lateral thrust caused by heavy weight, as hay, mer- 
chandize, &c., is in the direction of the fibre of the wood. 

The tensile strength of American White Pine is sufficient 
to sustain 11,800 pounds* for each surface inch in its cross 
section. Medium bar iron will sustain 60,000 Ibs. per 
square inch of its cross section surface, so that white pine 








* Authority, C. H. Harwell. 
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pulled or strained in the direction of its fibre is equal to 
nearly one-fifth of the strength of iron. If, in erecting a 
building, we can so use our materials that every strain will 
come in the direction of the fibre of some portion of the 
wood work, we can make inch boards answer a better pur- 
pose than foot square beams, and this application of mate 
rials is the reason of the strength of balloon frames, 
When the building is designed for storage, it is custo- 
mary to set an outside strip into the studding at the ends 
of the building on which to nail the ends of the flooring, 
so that the thrust of the building endways is in the direc- 


tion of the fibre of the flooring, and sideways, as before | 


stated, in the direction of the fibre of the joists. 

We have now reached the second floor. A third floor, 
if required, is put inin the same manner. Having reached 
the top of the building, each stud is sawed off to an equal 
height; if any are too short they are spliced by placing 
one on top of the other, and nailing a strip of inch board 
on both sides. The wall plate, 1 by 4 inches, is laid flat 


on top the studding, and nailed to each stud; the rafters | 


are then put on; they are notched, allowing the ends to 
project outside for cornice, &c. The bearing of each rafter 
comes directly over the top of each stud, and is nailed to 
it. Put in the partitions, and the balloon frame is com- 
plete, and in labor, strength and economy stands un- 
equalled. If lined inside of the studding with common 


lumber, and clapboarded outside, it is beyond the reach of 


harm from any test within the bound of reason, and, I will 
venture to say, unapproachable in strength and durability 
by any form of the old fashioned style of frame. 

This style of frame can be used with confidence for 
barns of ali sizes, for all manner of dwelling houses, out- 
buildings, &c., and can be put up by anybody of the least 
mechanical genius In Rural Architecture it is a good 
desideratum, and although ridiculed by eastern mechanics, 
it will assume the same importance that it has and still 
occupies in the West. 

There are many different plans for building these frames. 
Some lay the first floor, and commence the frame on top 
of it—others, for small buildings, put in the studding 4, 6 
or 8 feet apart, with horizontal strips between, which is a 
good plan where vertical siding is used—others tenon the 
studs and mortice the sills—not desirable,as it injures them, 
makes more work, and hastens the decay of the timber. 

A first class balloon frame should be lined, if for verti- 
cal siding, outside the studding—if horizontal siding is 
used, line inside; it makes the frame stiffer and the build- 
ing warmer. Some line diagonally, say from center next 
the first floor towards extreme upper corners both ways; 
others line one side diagonally in one direction, and the 


other in an opposite direction. This makes assurance of | 


strength doubly sure. If lined inside, nail perpendicular 
Jath to the lining 16 inekes from centers, and on this lath 
horizontolly for plastering. 

If the house be much exposed, fill in between the stud- 
ding with brick turned edgeways, and laid in mortar.— 
Put up in this manner the balloon frame building is as 
warm as any other knewn style of wooden building. No 
Hook and Ladder Company could ever pull it down; they 
might roll it end over end, like a basket, and with as little 
success of destroying it. 

It has been thoroughly tested in every position, and 
found fully adapted to every known want for which wooden 
buildings are required, mills and manufactories excepted. 
Buildings for storage should have timber adapted for their 
uses; but the cutting of mortices and tenons, and boring 
auger holes, thus reducing a heavy stick of timber to the 
strength of one very much smeller, is a decided mistake. 
If the rural community want stronger buildings at 4 much 
less price, let them adopt the balloon frame. 


© 


Cow Srasies.—G. C. Warren of Medina Co., Ohio, 
writes to the Ohio Cultivator, that he has secured clean 
cows by raising the floor where they stand two inches 
above the remainder of the floor, and just long enough for 
them to stand upon—from four to five feet—according to 
the size of the cow. They lie on the raised floor, while 
the manure falls below, 





THOUGHTS SUGGESTED BY ‘‘ LIEBIG’S LETTERS.” 


The Country GENTLEMAN has lately contained a series 
of articles in review of the last publication from the pen 
of this distinguished chemist. We cannot make room for 
the whole of them in Tur CuttivaTor, but have selected 
the followidg extracts: 

The Nutrition of Plants. 

In the interior of the plant, chemical changes are per- 
petually going on, which convert potash, ammonia, phos- 
phorie acid, &c., into parts of its solid tissues, thus remo- 
| ving them from its juices or sap. Even a portion of the 
water, which this movement excites as the chief ingredient 
of the juices of a growing plant, becomes shortly a part of 
the plant itself—is solidified in the shape of starch or 
sugar, or other substance. 

Now, let a plant be situated in the soil with its roots in 
contact with soil water, (which is often mere moisture, but 
| is, nevertheless, always water holding in solution, in all 
fertile soils, a sufficient though exceedingly minute portion 
of mineral matters,) and the way in which it is fed is as 
follows: 

By the chemical changes that occur in the plant, the 
various substances that now are contained in it, in the 
| liquid form, viz., water, and the well known organic and 
| mineral ingredients of the vegetable juices, are being con- 
| stantly removed from solution, and deposited in the solid 
form. Jf, then, there exist externally to the plant, mat- 
| ters that can restore the original composition of the juices, 
these matters must diffuse through the root cells of the 
plant inwardly, and restore the osmotic equalibrium.— 
| Thus the plant behaves toward all the substances which it 
| requires for food, just as a piece of caustic potash towards 


| carbonic acid gas, and ne matter how dilute the solution 


| of these bodies may be, they are still accessible to it.— 
| Thus, in the water of the ocean grow the sea weed, which, 

having one slight point of attachment to the rocks, spread 
| out an enormous surface to the water, and gathers from it 
| not only the common salt which is so large an ingredient 


|of its native element; but also the much rarer potash, 
| phosphoric acid, &c.; and in addition to those ingredients 
| ordinarily met with in land plants, the interesting element, 
| iodine, is found in them. The iodine of commerce (ex- 
| tensively used in photography, and misused in medicine,) 
| is nearly all obtained from the ashes of sea weeds, yet this 
| body is doubtfully, or not at all detectable even in the 
concentrated mother liquors coming from large quantities 
| of sea water, though the chemist possesses the most deli- 
cate tests for it, being able to recognize it with the great- 
est certainty when it forms but 1-100,000 of a liquid. 
| The fact that sea-weed, or the plants that are reared in 
| close green-houses, or in Ward’s eases, where no evapora- 
_ tion of water from their leaves can take place, and where 
| consequently much transpiration of water is out of the 
| question, demonstrates that there is no connection between 
| the amount of water exhaled and the quantity of matters 
absorbed by vegetation. 

Liebig versus Lawes. 
Latterly we hear more abroad than in this country, of 
| the ‘‘imineral theory” of Baron Liebig, and the “ nitrogen 
| theory ” of Lawes, Stockhardt and others; and there has 
arisen in Germany and England, a l6ng and bitter contro- 
| versy between the representatives of these theories. Each 
|of the opposing parties in this conflict would lead their 
| readers to suppose that the other side of the question from 
| theirs was utterly wrong, and could be maintained only by 
| the hopeless victims of prejudice and ignorance. 
| On the one hand the impression is conveyed that Liebig 
regards ammonia, (nitrogen,) as of trifling importance as 
ia manure. On the other, it has been distinctly gathered 
| by the lookers on, that Lawes is satisfied that agriculture 
_has all its wants supplied, if only ammonia (and phosphoric 
| acid) can be had in abundance. But if we look carefully 
into the matter, we find that the disagreement is, after all, 
| more in expression than in idea. Both Liebig and Lawes 
| believe that phosphoric acid and ammonie are indispensa- 
ble; both believe that the alkalies, earths and other ingre- 
i dients of the ash of plants, are necessary to the growth of 
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vegetation. They differ in their estimate of the relative 
importance of these ingredients, and of the precise function 
which some of them perform. * * * » 

Now, while it is perhaps true that Lawes has attached 
undue importance to the direct effects of ammonia, it is 
also true, as has been remarked, that Liebig by his inge- 
nious advocacy of the opposite view, has left the impres- 
sion in the minds of many of his readers, that he attaches 
no value to artificial supplies of ammonia. Many isolated 
paragraphs of his late writings, do indeed justify such an 
impression, but if we take the trouble to get at the true 
meaning, by comparing different chapters of this book, we 
find his ideas are tolerably correct. 

The argument of Baron Lresie is essentially as follows : 
The atmosphere is an unfailing and sufficient source of 
nitrogen, as shown by its supplying all the wants of the 
most luxurious natural vegetation, aud by the fact that 
this element accumulates in the soil of prairies and forests. 
Those cultivated crops, too, in which the most nitrogen is 
removed from the field, (peas, clover, and root crops,) are 
those which, in practice, are found to be least benefitted 
by nitrogenous manures; and, therefore, we must seek to 
explain the action of such manures on other crops, as the 
cereals, whose growth they favor so greatly, by some indi- 
rect effect. This view is further supported, according to 
Liebig, by the fact that all soils, even those which are 
infertile, contain a large amount of nitrogen, immensely 
greater than is yielded by the heaviest dressings of guano. 
Our author thus teaches us that, 


* As our cultivated plants undoubtedly absorb through the leaves as 
much nitrogenized food, in the form of ammonia and nitric acid, from 
the air, as well as dissolved in rain and dew, as uncultivated plants 
which receive no nitrogenized manure from the hands of man; we 
can therefore conceive that the agriculturist will seldom have to seek 
the reason of his poor crops in a deficiency of ammonia or nitroge- 
nized food alone.” 


Effects of Nitrogenous Manures. 

It has been abundantly proved by many experimenters, 
but especially by Lawes and Gilbert, that the use of am- 
monia alone, in many cases is sufficient to increase the 
wheat crop by one half or more, even when phosphates, 
alkalies, Xc., are present in excess, while phosphates alone 
have made a crop of turnips, on soil that without them 
yielded no crop, no matter how much ammonia was added. 

These facts point to the difference in the nature of vari- 
ous plants, as the true explanation of the contrary effects 
of manures, and it is most undoubtedly true, that while the 
natural supplies of ammonia or nitrogenized food, are more 
than sufficient for the natural vegetation of a country, or 
for large leafed and slow-growing plants, they are insvffi- 
cient for some of the cereals whose period of growth is 
short, and whose foliage is scanty. 

This principle Liebig arrives at in his sixth letter, and 
there he unfolds its bearing and application in a highly 
instructive manner, and fully admits the value of nitro- 
genous fertilizers, although before he seemingly opposes 
any such adinission, and in fact directly contradicts himself. 

Liebig on Stable Manures and American Farming. 

Green-manuring, or the use of stable manure made from 
the produce of the farm, adds nothing but organic matters 
to the soil, and Liebig, by a single stroke of incomplete, 
and therefore, in effect, false logic, is led to assert the 
dogma that ‘the presence of decaying organic matter in 
a soil, does not in the slightest degree retard or arrest its 
exhaustion by cultivation,” it being ‘impossible that an 
increase of these substances can restore the lost capacity 
for production.” 

Liebig goes on to declare that all the modern devices of 
high farming, the use of guano and similar manures for 
the purpose of growing fodder with which to make more 
yard manure, are only a more systematic, elaborate, and 
speedy method of exhausting the soil and impoverishing 
the nations, 

“The European system of cultivation called high-farm- 
ing, is not that open system of robbery of the American 
farmer, followed by the utter exhaustion of the soil; but 
it is a more refined species of spoliation, which at a first 
glance does not look like robbery. _ It is spoliation accom- 





panied by self-deception, veiled under a system of teach- 
ing, the very basis of which is erroneous.” 





He quotes the Roman agricultural authors, Cato, Virgil, 
Varro, Columella and Pliny, to show that in their time, 
high-farming was well understood in its essential points, 
and declares that ‘‘all these rules had, as history tells us, 
only a temporary effect ; they hastened the decay of Roman 
Agriculture.” 

The farming of this country is employed as the gloomiest 
illustration of the “spoliation system.” We are well 
aware that there is abundance of bad farming in this 
country ; but we were not prepared to learn that the ruin 
of our agriculture is so impending. We know, indeed, 
that “the early colonists in Canada, in the State of New- 
York, in Pennsylvania, Virginia, Maryland, &c., found 
tracts of land which, for many years, by simply plowing 
and sowing, yielded a succession of abundant wheat: and 
tobacco harvests; no falling off in the weight or quality of 
the crops, reminded the farmer of the necessity of resto- 
ring to the land the constituents of the soil carried away 
in the produce,”—but it is hard to believe what our author 
further asserts. He says: ‘“‘We all know what has be- 
come of these fields. In less than two generations, though 
originally so teeming with fertility, they were turned into 
deserts, and in many districts brought to a state of such 
absolute exhaustion that even now, after having lain fallow 
more than a hundred years, they will not yield a remu- 
nerative crop of a cereal plant.” ! 

Nature’s Supplies of Mineral Food. 

It is not needful to return as much mineral matters to 
the soil as are removed in the crops, in order to keep up 
the fertility of a country. If it were, then the inevitable 
result of certain natural causes would depopulate the globe. 
The rains, the rills, the rivers, all the sea-ward tending 
waters are perpetually carrying down detritus and solved 
matters to the ocean, in quantity a million-fold greater 
than man’s best devices can return; but the soil does not 
for that reason grow poorer. The soil is given to man to 
use. The materials from which it is made exist certainly 
in inexhaustible quantity, and for the most part, the soil 
itself is inexhaustible. If we calculate how many crops are 
represented by the materials of the soil, we find that on 
the whole, there is an immense margin for removal, before 
exhaustion can occur. There are large tracts of country 
the soil of which is easily exhausted, and slowly replaces 
itself from the underlying rocks; but on the other hand, 
there are enormous stretches of territory the soil of which 
is perpetually and rapidly renewed from subjacent strata 
of crumbly shales, and others again occupied with a rich 
soil to a greath depth, capable of supplying the mineral 
materials for thousands of crops. 

It is true, that by constantly removing and never re- 
storing, the soil is exhausted. It is true that even the 
wheat fields of Southern Russia and our Western Prairies, 
suffer a reduction of fertility by constant cropping; but it 
must not be forgotten that these soils, which supply the 
chief exports of agriculture, restore themselves to such a 
degree that by the simplest art they maintain their fer- 
tility perfectly ! 

The census returns, notoriously imperfect in themselves, 
do not take at all into account the ravages of insects, the 
influence of adverse weather, and other causes which con- 
spire to diminish the yield of wheat in the ‘‘ Genesee 
country,” and accordingly facile writers of the alarmist 
order, have made it believed abroad that the garden of 
New-York is almost a desert, while the fact is that the soil 
there is still extraordinarily fertile. True, their power of 
production has fallen considerably, but only to such a point 
that by plowing in clover one year, a perfect crop of wheat 
is obtained the next; and we are assured that under such 
treatment, farms in that region have not diminished a 
whit in their productiveness for 20 years. 

Our Doctrine. 

Our doctrine is, that every soil admits of the removal 
of a certain portion of its mineral matters, without im- 
poverishment or danger of exhaustion. The quantity that 
may thus be removed, is that which a field yields naturally 
by the simplest tillage, and without manure. It is what 
the weathering each year renders soluble and available.— 
The use of manures, or of more perfect tillage, is to supply 
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the excess of matters contained in a full crop over what is 
contained in the partial one which the unaided soil may 
yield. It is not necessary on a fair soil, to add as much 
mineral matters as are taken off, in order to maintain its 
usual productiveness, and if to any soil, other things being 
properly adjusted, we add as much as is taken off, we 
increase its fertility, because, then, the disintegrating pro- 
cess constantly increases its floating or available capital. 

If, as Liebig’s doctrines would demand, the only proper 
Agriculture—the only plan of farming not ruinous and a 
system of robbery—consisted in restoring annually to the 
soil as much mineral matters as are removed in the crops, 
how impossible it would be to farm profitably in the long 
run—how impracticable to aveid leaving to our heirs an 
impoverished soil! 


farts, Opinions and Aotes. 


[Collated from Books and Papers for Tue CuLtivator.] 


Wueat—Eicuty BusHets per Acar.—S. P. Mason of 
Walnut Creek, N. Y., tells the New York Tribune how he 
grew wheat at the rate of 80 bushels per acre. “ He in- 
closed with boards an exact rod of dry, gravelly soil, and 
spaded it eighteen inches deep, mixing in well-rotted 
clayey turf sifted, to the amount of a cart load, and a peck 
of salt, half a bushel of ashes, and one pound of guano. 
Then marked the bed into squares of three inches, and 
planted, Sept. 10, one grain in a hole two inches deep in 
the center of each square, using nine grains to each foot, 
which he thinks is too thick. It came up in eight days, 
and by Dec. 1 it was a perfect mat, so that the ground was 
hidden. On this he sifted three pecks of charcoal dust, 
and when the snow melted off in March the wheat was 
very green. It was watered a little in a dry time, and 
harvested July 10, after the birds had taken a share, and 
dried, and the grain weighed 293 pounds. He says if it 
had been undisturbed by birds the yield would have been 
full 30 pounds—that is half a bushel per rod square,or at 
the rate of 80 bushels per acre. The seed was called 
** California wheat,” but whether bald or bearded, white 
or red, he does not say. Nor does he say whether it would 
pay to cultivate on a large scale for 80 bushels per acre.” 

Smor 1s Waeat—An Experiment.—An experiment is 
related in the Rural New-Yorker, where three plots of 
ground exactly alike were sown with wheat to test the 
cause of smut. The first was sown with smut wheat, and 
[of course] did not grow. The second was sown with 
bruised wheat, broken in threshing, which some think the 
cause of smut. A few kernels grew, but produced no 
smut. The third plot was sowed with good wheat rolled 
in smut until the kernels were entirely black with it. The 
product was one-half smut wheat. 

Oats anp Grass 1n Roration.—A writer in the Bos- 
ton Cultivator proposes the devotion of the farm princi- 
pally to oats and grass—would plow up old meadows and 
pastures in summer, and sow the next spring to oats— 
seeding again to clover, timothy and red-top. After re- 
maining in grass two years he would take another oat crop, | 
and so on ina3 years rotation. Jf the oat crop succeeded | 
well on inverted sward land, it might pay—but we have 
never found it to do so. Jf one was sure of getting grass 
with oats it might pay, but there is great risk of a bare 
stubble instead of a well stocked grass field. 

HepeGes.—A late number uf the Rural New- Yorker has 
several communications from those who have tried hedges. 
One in Illinois, who had previously discovered that the 
Osage Orange was too tender, found that the objection was 
entirely obviated by shearing at the close of summer, 
which shortened the growth and made the whole hardier. 
He has experimented five years—three without shearing, 
and with failure; and two with shearing, and with entire 
success. Another correspondent, at Troy, N. Y., tried 
Hawthorn, but the borers are destroying it rapidly. He 
has also tried the Newcastle thorn, but although it escapes 
the borer, it makes a poor hedge. He finds the privet to 
grow admirably, but the handsome hedge it forms is rather 














too weak for the farmer. 





NEW-YORK STATE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 


“The chief object of the institution is to provide a system of in- 
struction essential and practically useful to the Agricultural interests 
cf the State ; to combine theory with practice ; to afford wholesome dis- 
eomee te the mind, accumulation of knowledge, and habits of labor 
and industry.”’ 


We think we are only expressing the uniform sentiment 
of the Agricultural community, when we say we have 
watched the foundation of the institution,—at the head of 
whose proposed course of instruction stands the above 
paragraph,—with not a little anxiety for the result of the 
experiment. So much seems to us to depend upon its 
success or failure—the future interests of Agricultural 
education in the United States appear to be so intimately 
connected with a project now matured at the expense of 
much thought, money and time, and which from the posi- 
tion of the State not less than from that of the gentlemen 
who have been engaged in it, must ultimately lead to great 
good or to great disappointment—that, in common with 
every thinking observer, we could not but desire to give 
all possible encouragement to its friends and managers. 
And now that a new President has been chosen, and a pro- 
gramme of operations laid before the public, this desire 
becomes stronger than before. It has been intimated that 
the President and Trustees propose during the winter to 
lay the merits and prospects of the College before the 
farmers of the State, and we bespeak, what we are already 
sure they must receive, a candid hearing and attentive re- 
gard of the facts and arguments they may present. 

We condense as concisely as possible, the “outline” 
which follows the paragraph we have quoted above :— 


“Course, three years—two Terms annually. Requisites of Admis- 
sion—the reading, writing and grammar of the English language, and 
higher arithmetic; sixteen years of age, and good moral character 
Instruction, board, lodging, lights and fuel, $200 per annum—one-hal 
semi-annually in advance, 

“The studies of the first year are the English language, Arithmeti 
Algebra, Chemistry, Mineralogy, Geology, Botany and Geometric 
Drawing. Of the second—** Trigonometry, Analytical Geometry, Sur- 
veying, Construction of Roads, &c., Agricultural Chemistry, Mine- 
ralogy, Geology and Botany continued, Outlines of Comparative 
Anatomy, Vegetable Physiology, and Drawing*"'—that is, in the Sum- 
mer Term alone—the Winter Term is to include “ Descriptive Geo- 
metry, Engineering, Carpentry, Bridges, &c., Natural and Experimen- 
tal Philosophy, Agricultural Chemistry, Mineralogy, Geology and 
Botany reviewed, Human Physiology, Geology and Comparative 
Anatomy continued, Principles of Veterinary Practice, Book-Keep- 
ing, Drawing, Farm Implements, Machinery, Architecture, &c.” Of the 
third year—summer term—“ History of Literature, General and ig 
cultural, Physical Geography, &c., Intellectual and Moral Philosophy, 
Rhetoric and Logic, Constitution of the United States and of the 
of New-York; Laws of New-York ——s to Contracts, Highwa 
Fences, &c.; Book-Keeping applied to the Farm; Entomology, 
nithology, Accoustics and Optics.’ For the winter term—" Astronomy, 
Electricity, Magnetism, Meteorology, Intellectual and Moral Philo- 
sophy, (including Evidences of Christianity and Natural and Revealed 
Keligion,) Rhetoric and Logic continued, Veterinary Practice; Draw- 
ing of Animals, Landscape, Composite, &c.”’ 

In the intervals 


This is certainly a comprehensive list. 
of leisure enjoyed, the freshmen and juniors are to be in- 
structed successively, 


“In plowing, spading, care of hoed crops, gathering hay and grain 
crops, management of the dairy, &c., making and preserving manurea, 
care and feeding of store animals, root and stock grafting, taking 
and preserving scions, &c., sowing grain, planting, gardening, setting 
trees and shrubs, making fences and walls, draining and irrigation, 
training, pruning, grafting and budding, handling teams, loading 
wagons and carts, collecting specimens of plants, minerals, &c., fat- 
tening, breeding, and rearing stock, training steers, handling cattle, 
training colts to saddle, harness or draught, preparing timber for 
fences, posts, &c.”’ 


An etc. marks the end of each term in this enumeration 
of the out-door branches of attainment which are promised 
in two years. The Seniors are to make Topographical 
Maps for various purposes, collect specimens, have practice 
in Essays and Lectures, experiment in the laboratory, take 
charge of all experiments in fattening and feeding stock, 
“&c., &e.” 

In order to ‘‘apply the Theory to the Practice of Hus- 
bandry,” both of which are supposed to be reflected, re- 
spectively, in the in-door and out-door pursuits thus reca- 
pitulated, the “students will be required to spend such 
time in the field as may be necessary.” 

We have not space for further particulars or remarks, 
These general facts are submitted for the reflections and 
conclusions to which they may bring the reader. 
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THE SUFFOLK HORSES—‘‘ CHESTER EMPEROR.”’ 


By turning to the account of the Suffolk (England) Ag- 
ricultural Show, contained in our foreign correspondence, 
in the last volume of this paper, it will be seen that a 
sweepstakes prize of $150 open to all England, was won, 
together with several other premiums, by G. D. Bapuam, 
Esq., of Bulmer, in the adjoining county of Essex. A por- 
trait of the winning horse, already notable for previous 
successes, was published in the July number of the Lon- 
don Farmer's Magazine; and we have taken the opportu- 
nity to re-engrave the cut for our columns, because its 
subject has been so generally and authoritatively pro- 
nounced a first-class specimen of a breed most valuable to 
the English farmer. Whether it would be sufficiently 
capable of bearing our more severe extremities of heat 
and cold, and of showing the greater activity of which we 
are so fond, to be worthy of general introduction among 
us, is perhaps an open question. In the head and legs, 
often we find it exhibiting a neat, clean and ‘‘ blood-like ” 
appearance, unrivalled by any other heavy breed, and its 
compact and muscular frame possesses a weight which the 
low position of the shoulder is such as to throw into the 
collar with an immense power. We have no doubt that 
an infusion of Suffolk blood would prove an improvement 
upon our draught horses in the city, perhaps quite as much 
or still more than in those employed strictly for agricultu- 
ral purposes. 


It is scarcely necessary for us to recapitulate the prizes | 


obtained by “Chester Emperor.” He was bred by Mr. 


Bapuam in 1854, and won a premium as a colt in June of | 


that year—making thus an early and auspicious entrance 
upon public life. He is described, in the language of our 
contemporary, as 


“A red chestnut horse, with a few grey hairs shot here and there 
through his coat, He stands something over sixteen hands high. He has 


the most beautiful blood-like head perhaps ever seen on a horse intend- | 


ed for “agricultural purposes.” He has a strong neck and fine crest, 
good oblique muscular shoulders, deep girth, and first rate loins and 
quarters, His hocks and arms are also excellent; and he has a small 
but good foot. He stands short on the leg; and this, with his fine 
quarter, makes him a very lengthy-looking horse. but still with a short 
powerful back. Emperor is, altogether, one of the most handsome 
and symmetrical cart-horses ever seen, possessing in perfection those 
Sone leading “‘points’’—great strength, fine quality, and capital 
action. 


We think we had a partial promise from Mr. Bapuaw, 


in parting after a stroll together over the castle and| _ 


| 

| grounds of the king-making Warwicks,—that we might 
‘sometime or other indulge the American privilege of ques- 
'tion-asking, in respect to Agricultural matters; and we 
_know that our readers and ourselves would be equally in- 
| terested in obtaining some information from one so well 
| qualified to give it—as to the breeding and improvement 
of agricultural horses in the eastern counties, and the 
probable success with which the Suffolk Punch* would 
_bear our climate. It has been intimated that the breed 
| does not show the activity and nimbleness now, for which 
‘it was once noted. We shall be glad to know if breeders 
have overlooked this point in the pursuit of others, or 
| whether, on the other hand they consider it to have been 
‘really maintained. 
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HOW TO MAKE BARN-YARDS, 





As your correspondent Tyro, has asked this question, I 
will answer it, giving my plan. First, make the yard level, 
(large or small,) then commence in the middle and scoop 
| out in the form of an apothecary’s seale, deepest in the 
_middle, to the depth of one foot in the deepest place.— 
| Then collect straw, leaves, old hay, bog grass, saw-dust, or 
/any thing that can be made into manure; fill it up level, 
with a row of mangers around the outside; then have liv- 
ing water in the yard, and when you commence foddering 
shut the bars or gate, and keep every creature in the yard 
'when not in the stable; then fill up with litter to give 
them a good bed, and keep doing so until spring, and 
the manure is three feet deep or more if possible.— 
Then dispose of it as best you can. Some let it remain 
‘until fall and use it for top-dressing; others cart out in 
spring,and commence filling up again to keep the weeds 
from growing. 

A dry yard is good for nothing to make manure in, while 
/one made from six to twelve inches dishing will always 
'be dry around the outside, and the dish will hold water 
enough for the mass above to suck from. Have good eve- 
troughs on all the buildings, to keep out all the water pos- 
sible. Spread the horse manure from the stable over the 
yard as fast as made. Sprinkle in ashes, plaster, muck, 
turf, chaff, &c., and waste nothing, and you will soon have 
a pile of manure that would greatly astonish some that 
(falsely) bear the name of Farmers. L. F. Scorr. Beth- 
lehem, Conn. 





Re SurFoLK Puncu—so called from his round, punchy form,” 
OUATT, 
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A BASKET OF PLUMS. 


For some years past the dwarf plum orchard on the grounds 
of Ellwanger & Barry, of Rochester, has excited the admira- 
tion of all who have visited their nursery at the time of 
ripening. The high culture, skillful pruning, and assidu- 
ous labor in destroying the curculio, bestowed on these 
trees, have given results which we have never seen excelled 
and rarely equalled. Those magnificent varieties, the 
Bradshaw, Pond’s Seedling, Victoria, Sharp’s Emperor, 
and Goliath, loading the bending: branches which sustain 
them, are a sight to view! At a recent visit, they pre- 
sented us with a basket of several specimens, each of a 
large number of sorts; and as many of them are com- 
paratively new, we believe it will be an acceptable service 
to our pomological readers to give figures and descriptions 
of some of the most valuable and interesting varieties. 








NELSON’S VICTORY. 
Netson’s Victory.—Medium in size, roundish oval, 
brownish yellow, with some dull red, stone small, free, 
juicy good. Its origin is English; the growth is vigor- 


SHARP'S EMPEROR, 
ous, and it is exceedingly productive, which, added to its 
beautiful appearance, will make it fine for market, 








ForHEertncHaM.—An old English variety from Surrey, 
in form like the Imperative, very productive, of fine 
quality, juicy, of a pleasant, fresh flavor; improves‘ by 
shrivelling on the tree—valuable. 

Suarp’s Emperor.—One of the best market sorts, large, 
handsome, very showy, resembling Victoria, but the tree 
is more regular, not so vigorous, and the shoots less downy. 








































BRADSHAW. 

BrapsHaw.—This js a plum of foreign origin, remark- 
able for its large size, productiveness, and vigorous growth 
of the tree—qualities rendering it eminently valuable as 
a market variety. It was described by P. Barry in the 
Horticulturist for 1855. 

It is of largest size, a large portion of the specimens on 
thrifty trees measuring two and a quarter inches long, and an 
inch and seven-eighths cross diameter. It is oval in form, 
inclining to obovate, sometimes with a very slight neck ; 
suture obtuse ; color, dark purple, with a light blue bloom; 
stalk three-fourths to one inch long, set in a narrow cavity ; 
flesh a little coarse, becoming light brownish purple, at first 
adhering, but nearly free from the stone when fully ripe; 
juicy, good, slightly acid; tree erect in growth, vigorous; 
shoots purple, smooth. Ripens through the two last week’s 
of summer. 


_ Gor1aTH.—Large and handsome, roundish oval or round- 
ish oblong, usually larger on one side of the suture, color 
deep red or greenish yellow, dark purple in the sun, and 
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somewhat mottled; stalk in a very deep and narrow ca- 
vity; flesh light brownish yellow, adhering somewhat 
to the stone, juicey, rather coarse or fibrous, with a 
brisk, sprightly flavor-— : 

“good.” English—a 
strong grower and very 
productive, and bears 
young—profitable. 

W 4NGENHEIM.—Me- 
dium in size, oval, su- 
ture shallow but dis- 
tinct, color dark blue, 
stem rather short, set 
without depression ; 
fiesh greenish yellow, 
juicy, firm, sweet, rich, 
“very good,” partly 
free from the rather 
large stone. This is of 
German origin, and is 
a sort of prune; the 
growth is erect, mode- 
rately vigorous, and 
the tree very produc- 
tive—it is one of the 
best of its class. 

VicToRia.— 
Large, obovate, 
suture _— distinct, 
stem half an inch 
long, in a rather 
deep and narrow 
cavity; color a 
fine light reddish 
purple; flesh yel- 
low, pleasant, 
*‘ good,” adhering 
to the stone. It 
has been long 
known in some 
parts of England 
—stands next to 
Pond’s Seedling 
in size and beauty, 
and in productive- 
ness, and is a great 
grower, rather ir- 
regular. It is dis- 
tinct from and bet- 
ter than Sharp’s 
Emperor. 
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TO OBTAIN FRUIT IN NEW PLACES. 





Gooseberries, Currants, Raspberries, and Blackberries, 
all bear at about the same period from the time of setting 
out. Good-sized gooseberry plants, say a foot and a-half 
high, wiil give a good crop for bushes of their size, the 
second year. We have had a bushel of Cherry currants, 
the third summer after setting out quite small plants, from 
a row thirty feet long. A bush of Brinckle’s Orange rasp- 
berry has been known repeatedly to bear about a hundred 
berries the same year that it was transplanted—the fruit, 
however, was not full size. 

Dwarf Pears of the right sorts, and under right man- 
agement, come quickly into bearing. If at the common 
age when set out, or two years fiom the bud, the most 
prolific sorts give some returns the second year, and more 
afterwards. Older trees, if carefully removed, produce 
larger crops—we have seen a tree of the Louise Bonne of 
Jersey, six years old when transplanted, bearing a bushel 
the second summer afterwards ; but much care is required 
for removing such large trees, and they are not subse- 
quently so thrifty as younger ones, and consequently do 
not yield such excellent fruit. Among the dwarf pears 
which bear soon, are Louise Bonne of Jersey, Doyenne 
d’Ete, White Doyenne, Giffard, Fontenay Jalousie, Jose- 
phine de Malines, &c. The following sorts bear nearly as 
early on pear stock, viz: Bartlett, Seckel, Winter Nelis, 
Washington, Onondaga, Howell, Passe Colmar, Julienne. 

Grapes afford fruit soon—usually beginning to bear the 
second and third year. The Isabella, York Madeira, Di- 
ana, and Delaware, are particularly recommended for this 
purpose at the North, and the Catawba may be added for 
the Middle States, wherever it does not rot. 

Dwarf Apples should not be entirely overlooked in the 
list of early bearers. Half a peck per tree is often ob- 
tained the third year from the most productive sorts. 

A good supply of all the preceding will be sufficient to 
furnish a family with these wholesome luxuries from within 
ayear or two of occupying entirely new premises; and 
will not only add greatly to the comforts and attractions 
of home, but contribute materially to the uniform health 
of the occupants. : 
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GRAFTING CURRANTS—PAINT FOR WOUNDS, &c. 


Eps. Cutt. anp Co, Grext.—I wish to inquire if the 
currant can be successfully grafted? I have some Red 
Dutch currant bushes three years old from the cuttings, 
which I wish to engraft with some of the newer varieties 





“T have just come into possession of a new residence, in a region 
where fruit generally does well, but there is nothing on it in the shape 
of a fruit tree or shrub, worthy of the name—what can I do to have an 
early supply of fruit of my own? G.”’ 

This is an inquiry that often occurs in the minds of 


many owners of new places, or who have built new houses 
on unimproved spots. We can inform such residents that 
much may be done towards an immediate supply, with 
proper selection and management—and that the assertion 
which they often hear, that “it will take a life-time to get 
fruit” from a new plantation, is an absurd error. 

The quickest return is from planting Strawberries. If 
set out early in spring, they will bear a moderate crop the 
same season. We have repeatedly obtained fine ripe ber- 
ries seven weeks from the day they were set out; and in 
one instance where transplanted late with a ball of earth 
to each plant, in less than six weeks. The second year, if 
the bed is kept clean, the product will be abundant. Wil- 
son’s Albany will safely yield any year, a bushel from a 
square rod, or about two quarts a day for half a month. 

Muskmelons and Watermelons will yield their delicious 


products four months after planting. 


'next spring. Please to tell me how to do it. Should it 
| be done early ? 

| also have some fine old apple trees, thrifty and sound, 
/ excepting that where large limbs were pruned off many 
| years since, holes have rotted into the trunk large enough 
'to hold a quart or two—can you tell me how to make a 
‘composition for filling up these cavities ? 

Would not Bridgewater paint be excellent for covering 
the wounds made by cutting off large limbs? I have used 
the alcohol solution of gum shellac, but upon the whole I 
prefer yellow ochre paint. 

Should winter pears be picked early or late? Some say 
pick early, others say late. I have found that when my 
| winter pears are picked early, they are apt to shrivel and 
/ become tasteless, dry and leathery. An answer to the 
/above questions through Tue Cutivator, would greatly 
‘oblige W. D. Mass. 

The currant is rarely or never grafted, because it grows so 
freely from cuttings—to be successful the grafting should 
be done very early in spring, as the currant starts soon. 

The decayed portions of the apple should be cut out or 
shaved off, and the wounds covered with shellac, paint, 
grafting-wax, or with a mixture of tar and ochre applied 
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warm. Brickdust, or pounded dry clay sifted will do in Concords, and the Dianas along with the Isabellas, or a 
the place of brickdust. We do not know the character of week before. - 
: . If, however, your correspondent is an amateur, and 
Bridgewater pons. : wishes a good assortment for the supply of his table, I 
Winter pears should be picked when fully grown. If| sould say—leaving a place for the Logan, in case it ful- 
green and imperfect, they will shrivel, or rot, and never | fills its present promise—plant one vine each of Hartford 
ripen into melting delicious fruit. Many pronounce winter egg and nr am eho i nea rp to 
ss, be they give them such poor culture | the Delaware, Diana, Kebecca, and Isabella. An occa- 
aes lave tasel alice . sional taste of the Prolific and the Concord, will serve to 
. , show you the superiority of the others. 
Several other grapes are now being tested in this region 
APPLES FROM MAINE, —such as the Anna, Clara, Child’s Superb, Louisa, ing 
eae rC.,— “ir charac y 2 ufficient 
We were kindly furnished when at the Maine State Fair, olan Sere saddened regrets ak 
by S. L. Goonate, of Saco, with a large collection of the Clinton, N. Y. A. D. G. 
specimens of apples exhibited on that occasion, a brief} P. S.—If a grape can be found, which neither boys nor 


notice of which may be interesting to our eastern readers. | birds will steal, I should advise putting that at the head 


Among those of most interest were the following: of the list. @. osm 


ve 


Billy's Pippin.—A fine, large excellent fruit, round- 
ovate, smooth, handsome, shaded and indistinctly striped STARTING BLACKBERRY OUTIINGS, 


with rich red on fine yellow ground; the flavor sub-acid Eps. Co. Gent. anp Cuttivatorn—According to prom- 
and “very good ;” worthy of further attention. ise I send you the plan I pursued with my blackberry cut- 
Watson's Favorite—A handsome apple, medium in| tings. I had a hot-bed of fifty sash ready for cucumbers 
size, roundish-oblate, regular, smooth, with a fine reddish | with a strong under heat. I smoothed the surface under 
blush on a yellow skin; flesh yellowish, juicy, flavor | five sash at one end of the bed. I then spread the cut- 
pleasant, rich, sub-acid, ‘‘ very good.” tings on the surface of the bed, and covered them about 
Winthrop Greening—This has been long known as one | two inches with light mould, and then put on the sash and 
of the best autumn apples of Maine. It is large, rather | tended them the same as the cucumbers, and in five days 
oblate, tapering slightly to the crown, slightly ribbed, skin | they commenced coming up, and in ten days the bed was 
yellow with a little green, sub-acid, “ very good.” covered with briars from one to six inches high. I now 
Blue Mountain Sweet—A fair fruit of medium size, | took the sash off in warm and moist days, and put them 
roundish and slightly oblate, greenish yellow with a shade | on again at night, and by April 20th I had plants eighteen 
of brown; flesh, fine grained, solid, flavor “very good” | inches high, which was twendy days from the time I started 
for a sweet apple. them; and on 22d of April I set out a few of the strong- 
Bartlett Seedling—aA large, roundish, ribbed apple, | est, and although there were several very hard frosts they 
striped and splashed with bright red on yellow skin— | started and grew finely. May 9th I set out another lot 
flavor mild sub-acid, “good,” or perhaps “very good.” | which did very well. May 20th I set out another lot 
Black Oxtord—This variety has already some celebrity | which on account of the ground being too dry, about half 
as a long keeper—it is nearly of medium size, roundish, | died—the remainder started slowly. June Ist I set out 
dark red; the flesh white, tinged with red, fine-grained, | another lot which did well. 
firm, compact, moderately rich, sub-acid, ‘‘ good.” Now for the result, (Nov. 1st)—the first planting will 
Fayette Black—Medium in size, roundish, dark dull | average four feet high, and very branchy and strong; the 
red, tender, sub-acid, pleasant and agreeable; ‘“ good,” | second is fully as good as the first planting; the third 
perhaps “‘ very good.” | planting, what is standing, will average two feet; the last 
All of the preceding appear to possess considerable | planting is fully as good and all standing. 
merit, and some are evidently quite valuable. We should | To make a plantation, the cuttings should be procured 
esteem ita favor if our friend GoopaLe would furnish | i? the fall or fore part of winter, and tied in bunches and 
some further facts in relation to the new sorts, their time | buried in the cellar, in order to have them ready in time; 


; feline cal f th. d . ____| and the hot-bed should be put up the first of March with 
of maturity, vigor of growth, degree of productiveness, | » pood strong heat, the same as for cabbage. The bed 


extent of culture, or whether well known or quite local, | should be kept well aired and moderately moist, and the 

















&e. cuttings (about three inches long) spread rather thin to 
eae make strong plants, There should be about one hundred 


GRAPE CULTURE IN CENTRAL NEW-YORK, | plants under a sash of three by eight feet, and when the 
— eee plants get up about a foot high, the sash should be taken 

Messrs. Eprrors—In reply to the inquiries of your cor- | off in moist or warm days, to make them strong and 
respondent, and in response to your own request, I will | hardy; and about a week before setting out, cut them off 
venture an opinion in reference to the best grapes for this | four inches above the ground, which will prevent wilting 
part of our State. |in the field, and they can also be more easily handled.— 

If your correspondent desires to know what grapes are | Plants treated as above will be ready to set Out as soon as 
best for general market purposes, I should say, the Hart- | the ground is in growing order, and will be better rooted 
ford Prolific, Concord, and Isabella. The Hartford Prolific | than suckers from the nursery, and can be raised for $1 








bears abundantly, ripens earliest, and is quite palatable.— | per hundred. Market Garpener. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
The Concord follows the Prolific, only a few days behind; | oo—_____— 
is large and showy, both in its berries and clusters, and INCREASE OF STRAWBERRY PLANTS 





when eaten at just the right time, is of quite good quality. 
The Isabella should be planted, of course; for though it | The rapid increase from a single strawberry plant in the 
seldom becomes fully ripe, it generally becomes blue, and | course of a few years, under favorable circumstances, can 
quite pleasant to the taste. It is a great bearer, and pro- | be hardly comprehended by one who has never observed 
longs the grape season after the sorts just named have | this increase. There is a great difference in varieties. In 
passed away. | rich soils, some will occasionally produce a hundred in a 

I will just add here, that the Logan promises now to be | single year, but calling the number but thirty, the yield 
an earlier grape than either of the above, and it is thought | would be 900 at the end of the second year; 27,000 at 
will not be inferior to any of them in quality, 'the end of the third; 810,000 at the end of the fourth; 

The three grapes first named should be the planter’s | 24,300,000 at the end of the fifth; 729,000,000 at the end 
main reliance. But as some people will want to buy finer | of the sixth, &c. Cultivators who do not wish to pay 
sorts, he had better set out a few Dianas and Delawares, | high prices per hundred for new sorts, may soon obtain all 


The Delawares will be ready for market along with the | they need by increase, 
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~The Flower - ‘witchen Garden, ‘The Cassabar Melon. 


This melon belongs to the Cantaloupe family, and is, we 
Treatment ot House Plants. think, the best we have ever met with. It grows to a 
large ‘size—long i in shape, frequently measuring from 16 
. . . > > — 
same as in summer; they are heat, moisture, sun and air, | © 20 inches in ‘length, and corresponding in diameter. 


Of the first they generally have too much; of the latter The flesh is fine gr ained, tender and very juicy, and of a 
three they rarely have enough. They are most frequently greenish color. The melon from which I got my first seed 
kept in a room heated up to 70°, which is much too hot, | ¥48 24 inches in length. It is very productive, more so 
The great majority of plants will do better until they be- | than any variety I know of. : 
gin to bloom, with a heat not exceeding 45° or 50°. If I have some of the seed of this excellent melon, and I 
you have a room with windows facing the south or east, in | WOUld like to see it more generally cultivated. 1 will send 
which the temperature can be kept generally at 50°, and package of the seed to any person who wishes to give it 
never fall below 40°, your plants can probably be kept in | a trial, upon the receipt of a few postage stamps to pay 
good health and condition, as far as heat is concerned. | the postage and cost of putting up. I raise no seeds of 
With regard to moisture, it is more difficult to meet the | @"Y kind to sell, but will share any kind which I have with 


wants of the plants. You may drench the roots with | those who wish to give them a trial. 
| I have also a small amount of the Honey Cantaloupe, a 


water, but that is not all they want. They desire a moist | - . ; 
atmosphere, which it is impossible to give them in a room | Very 00d melon, which I think ranks next to the Cassa- 
bar melon. If my supply of the first runs out, I will 


heated either with a stove or by pipes from a hot air fur- * 
nace. If, however, your plant room is so situated that it | Send a package of the latter instead of the Cassabar melon. 


receives its warmth from an adjoining room, the commu-| Curwensyville, Clearfield Co., Pa. FP. A. FLEMING. 
nication with which may be closed at pleasure, the air may 9, 
be kept much moister in all moderate weather, than w here The Apple-Pie Melon. 


they are ina stove room. Your plants will need not only | , : ‘ 
: I have raised in my garden, from one seed, of the Apple- 


water at the roots, but they will also require freque nt | Mel , melons, weighi Itovether 185 ra 
waterings of the foliage, which is not only refreshing to | Pie Meton, nine melons, weighing altogether 185 poun 
; —the largest one wei ighing 45 pounds. F. A. Hoyt. 


them, but also serves an important purpose in removing 
Germantown, near Philadelphia, 


| 
| 

the dust with which the leaves soon get covered, and | 
| I notice a communication from G. W. Brower of 
| 


which greatly obstructs the respiration of the plants. 

Those with polished leaves, such as the Orange, Myrtle, | Schenectady, stating that he raised several apple-pie mel- 
|ons “averaging 26 pounds each.” My father raised four 
- 


Wax plant, Pittosporum and the like, should have the 

leaves frequently washed with a sponge. In watering, | of the melons, the largest weighing 53 pounds, the next 
some discretion must be used. All plants do not require | in size 88 pounds. The other two he did not weigh.— 
the same amount. Those which are in a state of rest and | “‘H. G. W.” wishes to know how to make pies and pre- 
consequently not growing, need but little ; those which | serves—also how to determine when they are ripe. The 
are in an active state of growth and blooming or forming | following I take from the ‘American Agriculturist” for 
flower buds, need considerable. The soil will frequently | October: ‘* When ripe, which can be known by the melon 
seem to be dry in spots, when in fact it is not. Nursery- | turning yellow, or the seed black, remove the seed, pare 
men tell when the plants need water by striking the pots | and slice the flesh in small pieces, and then stew it in 
with the knuckles, the sound being quite different when | Water just enough to have it like stewed apples; when 
the earth is moist, from that when dry. Water should | done, add sugar, spices, and alittle acid. Tartartie acid 
never be allowed to stand in the saucers. or lemon juice, or good vinegar may be used; the latter, 

As to exposure to sun-light, the plant stand should be however, does not ‘make as good apie. A tablespoonful 
situated so as to receive the benefit of the whole. The | of lemon juice to four pounds of melons I think the best 
plants should be as near the glass as possible. Light is | proportion. The quantity of sugar mus t bei in proportion 
the life of plants as well as of man. When grown in| to the acid, Without the acid the pie is tasteless. Do 
darkness they are invariably spindling, weak and colorless, | not put the sauce in a copper vessel.” : 

Air should be given freely whenever the weather is; Bridge Creek, Ohio. Resecca W. Peasopy. 
mild. The windows should be drawn down from the top, 
so that the cold air may not strike directly upon the 
plants, 

It is almost needless to say that the utmost neatness 
should prevail in the plant-room. No dead leaves, stalks 





The wants of plants cultivated in the winter, are the 








As the Apple-pie melon question seems to be an open 
subject, I will tell you of our success in raising them the 
present season, We planted a few seeds—perhaps half a 
gill or more—in a row or two of sugar cane, the same as 

so a iat a npn » land is a light sandy 
or decayed flower stems should be allowed to remain. he ge ae aa taal ae ay tn gages 
When requisite, neatly painted wires or sticks should be grew rapidly, and the result is half a wagon-load or more 
used to support the stems. The pots should be washed | O¢ gine large ripe melons. We weighed one the other 
occasions! ly. . day, which weighed 26 lbs., and many more are nearly or 

There is no doubt that the trouble and care of tending quite as large. 

plants adds greatly to our enjoyment of them. Most of | | Ihave not yet tested them for pies, but stewed in Chi- 


2° ow Q aj ve ses Ps . 
y xo tow hema y. sweceiendl ect nae dart a0 deners to | nese molasses they make excellent melon-butter, or pre- 
8) 1e labor necessary therein, take but little interest serves. Incus CoLe. 


i we 2 ‘ n ¢ 4 : 
n flo ers, as compared with those whose labor and time Flowerville, Ind 
have been lovi ingly given to the occupation. G. B. H. edad 


—_——_—- 





Seeping Down Youne Orcuarps.—The Gardener's 
Monthly is an excellent practical paper, and we are there- 
eastern reputation in the west, as an A No. 1 squash, fore surprised to see in the last number a recommendation 

East Desmoines, Iowa, S. M. Dyer. __ | to seed down.a young orchard the next spring after plant- 

- ing, with orchard grass, This recommendation is the more 
The Feejee Tomato. extraordinary as it immediately follows directions for the 

The seeds of the Feejee tomatoes sent Mrs, Gillet of | management of dwarf pears, All we ask the editor, is to 
Ogdensburgh, have done remarkably well, and she consid- | try this mode alongside the practice of keeping up a sys- 
ers them a fine and desirable variety—being very large, ‘tem of broadcast cultivation by horse labor. We have 
the flesh being compact and firm—the color of a more | a 

|seen both ways tried so often, with such invariable and 


cherry red than other tomatoes. She sends a few see 
from “the first tomatoes that ripened, They have very "| striking results, that we supposed the matter settled long 


few seeds. G, ago with all intelligent cultivators, 


The Hubbard Squash, 


The Hubbard squash has (in my opinion,) sustained its | 
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BEDDING FOR FARM STOCK. 





No farmer undertakes to winter his horses without some 
sort of bedding for them, either the usually abundant and 
inexpensive material of straw, or the more valuable refuse 
hay from the manger. The “hard boards” would leave 
too evident marks of discomfort, the labor of cleaning 
would be much enhanced, and some horses would help 


themselves without stint from the hay rack, if allowed to | 


do so. 


farm stock, but there is need, we think, that something be 
said on paying the same attention to the other tenants of 


the barns and yards, and also upon the best materials for | 


the same. 


This year the usual material for bedding is, in many | 


places, demanded for more important uses. Straw and all 
coarse fodder will be husbanded with care, and dealt out 
with economy, as, indeed, they should be every winter.— 


But we need not therefore give no bedding to our cattle 


—our oxen, cows and calves—nor should our sheep be left | 


without a dry, soft spot to lie upon—or our pigs be refused 
a nest into which they can crowd for warmth and comfort. 

The woods, with their abundant crop of leaves, will sup- 
ply a most excellent material for these purposes. If 
gathered while dry, and stored under shelter, they will 
furnish soft bedding for any animal, and add also largely 
to the value of manure. 
amount of liquid and decay quickly from exposure, and 
the quality of the fertilizing matters they supply is superior 
to most other materials used for bedding. 

Anything which promotes the comfort and quiet of our 
farm stock, promotes also its thrift and productiveness.— 


A horse or ox is in better condition for labor the next day | 


after passing an undisturbed night’s rest upon an easy bed, 


than if forced to stand or lie in discomfort—a cow will | 


give more milk, a fattening animal will take on more flesh ; 


and all upon less food than would otherwise be required. 
Leaves in the country are abundant and easily secured. 


In towns, dry sawdust, chips and shavings from laths and | 


planing mills, spent tan-bark, dry muck, and the like may 
often be obtained more economically than straw or coarse 
hay. And to any one near a sawmill or tanyard, the saw- 
dust and tan-bark furnish valuable material both for bed- 
ding and manure. We hope these or leaves, or all of 
them, will be gathered and stored by every farmer who has 


not an abundance of straw to give every animal in his sta- | 
o 1 
He will | 


bles or sheds a warm, dry bed through winter. 


be doubly paid, first in the comfort and thrift of his stock, | 


Hence we need not urge particularly the impor- 
tance of giving an easy resting place to this portion of the | 


Leaves absorb a considerable | 


it any better, but I hope I have learned something since 
that time. 

There are too many farmers who think it too much 
trouble to give calves any extra attention, but let them 
“take their chance” with the other stock through the 
winter. This proves a very poor chance, to*my notion, 
for farmers who will treat calves so negligently wil take 
very little care for the comfort of any tenant of their 
barn-yard. Calves, I have thought, which “take their 
chances,” are of the same breed with these which furnish 
crows with bait and tanners with kip-skins in spring-time. 
If they survive the winter, it takes them all summer to get 
ready to grow again—then, if tough enough, they will 
stand another winter and take their place with the raw- 
boned, poor-milker cows, or lank, unruly steers, which are 
the pests of our highways and the disgrace of our stock 
husbandry. 

A trifling amount of attention will produce a very dif- 
ferent result. There is no need that calves stop growing 
in winter, nor need they be fed expensively to keep them 
'in good thrift. 

My calves have, as their winter quarters, a stable or 
room in the barn, about twelve feet square, with a manger 
along one side of it, next the barn-loor. This manger 
holds all I put into it, until the calves have eaten it, or I 
take it out—henee there is no waste. The front has V 
shaped openings for them to put their heads through, of a 
size appropriate to calves. The bottom of the manger is 
about six inches above the floor—a board slants to the 
back of the manger from about one foot from the front, so 
that the feed will slide forward within their reach. The 
front openings come within six inches of the manger bot- 
tom and extend up nearly three feet, and are about twenty 
inches wide at the top. 

Nothing in the fodder line that I ever put before a calf, 
seems to “take” better than good, early cut, and well, 
but not over-cured clover hay. They will do well on it 
without anything else, but will do better with an occasional 
| feeding of apples, pumpkins or roots, eut fine and well 
salted, “just for a change "—they then return to hay with 
a renewed appetite, and evince by their playfulness that 
| they ‘‘ feel first-rate,” and by their looks, that they are 
thriving and growing. I like to have my calves and other 
| stock with coats as sleek and shiny in winter as in sum- 
'mer, and with comfortable shelter and care, it is not diffi- 
cult to secure this satisfactory appearance. 

This year hay is rather searce with me, but my calves 
shall not be starved down if there is any virtue in corn 
meal and cut straw to prevent it. So far they take hold 
of barley straw with good relish; pumpkins do not seem 
to come amiss, and a ‘“‘nubbin” of soft corn occasionally 
seems a sweet morsel. Why cannot they make their 
| nightly meal of straw, with a few ears of corn to give 
“heart ” to their evening’s rumination? I have seen it 
| somewhere stated that corn fed to cattle at night would be 


| 
| 
' 
| 
' 
| 
| 
i 





| as well digested as though ground into meal, being fully 
chewed in ‘the cud” before morning. 

To thrive, calves must have water at least twice a day, 
and if they can have it elose at hand, and whenever they 
| like, all the better. The best I can do, is to water them 
| night and morning, letting them take a little excursion of 
|someée six or eight rods to get their drink. It seems 
| “tough” to them, no doubt, to leave their warm stables 
/ on a blustering day for a drink of cold water, and I should 
like to be able to build a great cistern to hold the water 
from the barn-roof, so that I could pump it up right before 
| them and all my stock, three or four times a day at least. 
Calves may be stabled and fed and watered, and yet 


and again in increased crops from the additional supply of | suffer from want of cleanliness, and a good bed of litter 


manure, 





ee 


WINTERING CALVES. 





Eps. Cuttivarorn—Every year I have four or five calves 
to winter, and every year I have to make ‘“‘a talk” about 


to lie upon. I have always given the latter, and cleaned 
the stable three or four times a week, but this winter I 


| shall clean out every day, and give all the @edding I can 


spare for them. No, I don’t doubt but some will do better 
for their calves, but many will do worse—so it may do 
some good to give my reminder for those who need its 





it in some one of my agricultural papers. You once told 
my story for me (Co. Grnt., Jan. 14, °58;) this time I 
shall try to tell it for myself, though I don’t expect to do 





| 





promptings. Perhaps some brother farmer can give me 


some valuable hints on the subject, if they would only 
Farmer B, 


take up the pen and do it, 
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ECONOMY IN FEEDING STOCK IN WINTER. 


Of late years, much has been said and written (and for 
the main part justly too, perhaps,) upon the economy of 
cutting or steaming food for cattle in the winter ; a course 
which is doubtless under certain circumstances and in some 
localities, highly to be recommended. But that it should 
be universally followed I cannot bring myself yet to con- 
clude. One objection to this course is the great. amount. 
of labor reqired to cut the food for a large stock of cattle, 
through a winter of from four and a-half to five and a-half 
months. And for one I cannot see what advantage it pos- 
sibly can be, if my stock both consume the food I give 
them without wasting, and well digest it, as they probably 
would if kept wholly on good bright hay. 

I am aware, in advancing this theory, I am conflicting 
somewhat with our modern teachers in agriculture, who 
advise us to feed nothing without being prepared by the 
knife or otherwise. 

And while upon this subject of stock-feeding, and as the 
present is the proper season for rehearsing such matters, 
allow me just to say that the common opinion that a stock 





of cattle cannot be carried through the winter without a 


large stock of hay—equal usually to two tons per cow, 
and about double that quantity for a bullock—is in my 
view likewise preposterous. Or in other words that hay, 


and hay only, is what we must have for stock-feeding in | 


the winter months, 

Suppose we just look into this matter, and “ calculate,” 
Yankee-like, as you perceive [am from a Yankee State. 
Farmer A. has a stock of ten cows to winter. For this 
purpose he must have twenty tons of good hay, taken from 
as many acres probably—as one ton per acre is likely a 
full average for our hay crop. 

Now there is Farmer B. his neighbor, who believes and 
practices a different doctrine. He has a like number of 
cows, and “ calculates” to carry them through on his 800 


bushels of roots, taken from a single acre, (either carrots, | 


bagas, or mangolds,) and his ten tons of choice corn fod- 
der, raised from two acres—and I will venture the asser- 
tion that Farmer B.’s cows will give more milk and look 
smoother in the spring than his neighbor's, which have 
been fed solely on dry hay. 

Now, Messrs. Editors, what say you? Is there really 
anything iz tkis theory, or is it all theory and moonshine ? 
If I did not dislike to be personal, I would just give you 
some statistics in support of my method. And I think it 
becomes some of the farmers of Western New-York to 
look into this matter the present season, when hay is 
already selling in some localities for twenty dollars per 
ton, and just see if there is not really some way to keep 
stock cheaper than feeding them wholly on hay. Probably 
it would be economy to feed even a proportion of meal when 
hay commands a price approaching one cent per pound, 
and meal can be had for one and a-half or two cents. 

All I ask is for intelligent thinking men to look into 
and examine the matter, and not think that there is only 
just one way to do here, i. e., the very thing they have 
always done, and their ancestors before them, but to recol- 
lect that the present is truly an age of progression, and he 
who fails from lack of confidence, either in his own ener- 
gies or in the new methods constantly being brought for- 
ward, from venturing into some of the new-fangled theo- 


ries, as he may in derision call them, must just be content | 


to be a laggard in his age. Wu. J. Perrer. 


Salisbury, Conn. 
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WINTERING STOCK ON STRAW AND CORN-STALES. 


In a very sensible article on stock feeding, Wa. J. Pert- 
TEE suggests that there are other ways of keeping cattle 
through the winter, besides feeding themon hay. It may, 
perhaps, be mews to him and other New-England stock- 
growers, to learn that many “Farmers of Western New- 
York” have been for years in the habit of wintering their 
cattle with little or no hay at all. Last winter, I kept 
through fourteen head of cattle and two horses, without a 
mouthful of hay, except a little to my cows about the time 
of their dropping their calves in spring. They went into 





winter in good condition, (which is very essential,) and 
were fed on corn-stalks and straw. Towards spring a few 
ears of corn, not to exceed three each per day, were given. 
The cows, about calving time, were messed with a few 
potatoes and a little barley meal, and shorts mixed in 
equal quantities. My stock all came through in first rate 
condition. 

This winter I am feeding the same, with the addition of 
a mess of carrots each day. 

A great many cattle in Western New York will be win- 
tered on strat alone, with perhaps a few potatoes and a 
little mill feed. : 

What Mr. Perrer says about the economy of feeding 
meal as compared with hay at the present high prices, is 
undoubtedly true. I certainly would prefer straw and meal, 
to hay alone. But add to these, carrots, turnips, or pota- 
toes, and you have a combination that will keep your stock 
in a thriving, and if you please, a fattening condition. 

If a man has a power straw and stalk-cutter, I think it 
would pay to cut his fodder. But it is a great mistake to 
| Suppose that cattle will not eat straw without cutting. If 
stock are tied up and fed in mangers, they will eat any 
_kind of forage cleaner than if fed on the ground. The 
reason, I suppose, is mainly that it is not trodden under 

foot, and the animal being confined in one place, he is not 
| ranging about seeking for something more palatable. 

It is very common here to keep sheep through the win- 
ter on straw, with a small allowance of corn, beans, or 
|roots. But be the feed what it may, shelter from the cold 
| winds and storms from early autumn to late spring, is all 
/important. If animals can have that, they will thrive on 
| pretty short allowance. B. Batavia. 
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HOW SHALL WE SAVE FODDER. 
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The question has been asked more frequently and more 
| earnestly during the present extraordinary scarcity, than 
| for many past years. We hope to answer it in a way that 
/may afford some valuable suggestions. ' 

First—It is important that no fodder be wasted. It 

often happens with many that hay is scattered about feed- 
| ing-yards, and trodden under foot by animals. It is not, 
| perhaps, wholly lost, for it becomes converted to manure, 
| but at the present time it is a rather prodigal mode of 
| manufacture, and it would be decidedly more economical 
| to pass this material first through the animal. To prevent 
' this waste, suitable racks and boxes should be amply pro- 
| vided, and they will, in a very short time, pay their cost. 

Several good modes of constructing them will be found in 

past numbers of the Illustrated Annual Register. 

Secondly—Use for food all the straw that can be spared. 

If well stacked and preserved, as nearly the whole straw 
crop has been the present season, it will be eaten freely, 
especially if a slight sprinkling of brine be added, or if 
cut short and mixed with meal. “ But we want straw for 
littering our stables!” True—it is important that animals 
should be comfortably bedded ; and it often happens where 
this is omitted, that more is lost by cold and discomfort, 
than is gained by feeding the straw. There is, however, 
a substitute which many farmers may still procure in the 
form of forest leaves. These constitute an admirable ma- 
terial for bedding animals, being softer as well as warmer 
than straw. During the open weather which frequently 
prevails in the early part of winter, they may be secured 
in large quantities. Select those places in the woods 
where the winds have swept masses together, as in hollows 
or along the side of fences. They may be thrown into a 
wagon provided with a large box, by means of a two- 
bushel basket, and many loads drawn in a single day. 
Thirdly—Make the most of cornstalks. As commonly 
fed, more than half their value is wasted. The leaves are 
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stripped off by cattle, and the solid stalks, which consti- 
tute the greatest portion, are trodden under foot. Every 
part should be eaten ; and by doing so, one acre’s product 
will go farther than two acres with the common wasteful 
mode. They must be cut fine by means of hore power.— 
Hay cutters, which chop in pieces an inch long, will not 


answer. The fourth of an inch is quite long enough.— 


One farmer of our acquaintance, who kept a four-horse | 


power at his barn, has made a large saving by cutting all 
his cattle fodder in this way. The machine was set so as 
to cut very short, and the hardest stalks were reduced to 
a state like fine chaff; and all was eaten. 
hours with the machine would cut enough to last his head 


of thirty cattle a week. This mode of treating stalks we | 


have found absolutely necessary in feeding the Chinese 
sugar cane in winter, when it becomes so hard that cattle 
cannot grind it. We have found great advantage in pre- 
paring it by the use of Hickok’s cutter and crusher, which 
cuts at first half an inch long, and afterwards crushes or 
grinds the cut material. It would be better if cut shorter. 
Two-horse power will drive it with great rapidity. 


Fourthly—A great saving may be effected by shelter | 


and warmth. Cattle exposed to winds and storms must | 
either eat large quantities to maintain animal heat alone, 
or else inevitably waste in flesh. Comfortable sheds, (if 
only temporary,) well littered, and warm stables, will save 
tons of fodder in a winter on every large farm, and hun- 
dreds of dollars such a season for high prices as the pre- 


sent one. 
—_—__——— # © 


COOKING FOOD FOR HOGS. 








A correspondent who “ane himself ‘‘ Massachusetts,” 
and ‘‘ farms in a small way,” wishes some information rela- | 
tive to the best method of cooking grain for fattening | 
hogs. He keeps but four at the present time, the food of | 


which he cooks in a 60 gallon kettle, well set in brick, a | 


cast iron top being placed on the brick work in which the | 


kettle sets. But he still finds that for the four hogs, he | 
has to cook food at least three times a week, requiring two | 


to three hours each time, and quite a quantity of wood, 
which is four to six dollars per cord. He is not satisfied | 
with this arrangement, and proposes an upright tubular | 
steam boiler, the size of half a barrel, with the necessary 
pipes, cocks, &c., to convey steam to a vat for cooking the | 
meal. He remarks that such is “the vast difference in 
the grain when his hogs are fed with boiled, over unboiled 
food,” that he shall keep on with his present arrangement 
until he finds something better. Can any of our corres- 
pondents speak from experience in this matter ?* 

We take it for granted that the meal must be first made 
wet before the steam can act upon it usefully. We would 
like to know the amount of saving effected by a well made 
steamer over the best arranged kettle for boiling, with a 
cover to retain as much as possible the heat of the steain. 
A great waste of fuel results from simply placing a kettle 
over a fire, the flame striking over the surface in a loose 
irregular manner. If, on the contrary, the brick work is 
so built that the flame from the small fire below is spread 
out thinly over the whole broad surface of the kettle, by 
leaving a space between the kettle and the brick, over the 
whole surface, only an inch or an inch and a half thick, so 
that the heat shall be economized as in Mott’s Agricultural 
Furnace, a very little fuel will heat or boil a lange measure 
of water, 


‘ Our correspondent will find a cheap steamer described in the 
Illustrated Register for 1858, p. 115, . 








Two or three | 


| slenderer flesh. We 





There is a singular diversity of opinion on the subject 
of cooking corn meal for hogs. A careful and very suc- 
cessful farmer once assured us that his corn yielded about 
two and a half to three times as much pork with the meal 
ground and cooked, as fed in the ear. What relative part 
was due to the grinding and cooking respectively, he had 
not determined. Other farmers have placed the result far 
lower, and assert that it does not nearly double the value 
of the grain. We want something more careful and more 
frequently repeated under varying influences to settle the 
| question. 

In preparing ground food by cooking or otherwise, much 
Large, compact, 








| dilution with water is very undesirable. 
| excellent pork can be made only by feeding the animals 
on concentrated food. One of the most successful pork 
raisers on a small scale, feeds his spring pigs on sour milk 
through the season, and frequently by winter has animals 
| weighing between three and four hundred pounds; but he 
is especially careful not to allow any slop to be thrown into 
| the sour milk, or in any other way to dilute it. Hogs fed 
|on dry ground meal, are observed to be of compact hand- 
|some form; while such as get abundant s/ops with a small 
| portion of aval mixed through it, have large bellies and 
believe this consideration has been 
too much overlooked in feeding, and hope these desultory 
| hints will call attention to it. 
ee 


_PEEDING SHEEP—LOSS OF WOOL IN SPRING. 


We recently remarked at some length on the manage- 
ment of sheep in fall and early winter, but have since 
come across an additional hint in the following statement 
credited to the Michigan Farmer, which, if true, is worth 
| placing before our readers. Will some of our sheep- -men 
| give us their views upon the question. We have noticed 
| that starved sheep were apt to lose their wool in spring, 
| but have had no experience with such in our own flock : 

‘There is no season of the year when sheep are more 
liable to lose nearly all they have gained, than November 
and December, and if they do, there is an end to the hopes 
of a crop of wool ; for the want of food has the effect of stop- 
| ping the growth of the wool, and the moment the growth is 
| stopped, the end of the fibre is completed, a change takes 
place, it becomes dead, in a manner analogous to the stem of 
| ripe fruit, and a renewal of good feed after these months, and 

| after the growth of the wool has been once stopped only pre- 
pares the skin to send forth a new growth, that pushes off the 
old fleece, and causes it to be lost before shearing time.’ 
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STORING CABBAGE FOR WINTER USE, 




















“‘ Cabbages are variously stored ; some prefer setting the 
head downward and the root up, and covering partially 
with dry soil. Others keep in the cellar, which must be 
well aired.” So says a writer in Co. Gent. of Oct. 6th.— 
In the autumn of 1857, I packed a barrel and a Havana 
sugar-box full of cabbage heads and white moss, and then 
placed them in a warm cellar. The cabbages kept sound 
and good into March, when some of them began to decay ; 
however, a portion of them kept well into late in April. 

Last autumn I again packed my cabbages in moss, such 
as is used by nurserymen in packing trees, &c. These 
were kept in my barn until partially frozen, and then the 
box and barrels were covered with straw, and kept in a 
slightly frozen state till into April. Any time when wanted 
for use they were come-at-able, and by immersing the 
heads in a bucket of water, the frost would be entirely 
removed in course of an hour or two, and the cabbage 
were fresh and crisp as when packed. I find this a far 
preferable way of keeping cabbages to that of setting them 
out in my warm, damp cellar, where they are liable to 
decay, and give off'a very offensive odor. If buried head 





downweads out-doors, they cannot be conveniently got at 
till spring. L. B. - 
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The Poulterer’s Companion. 
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CHEAP POULTRY HOUSE. 





The above rough sketch is intended to repr:sent the 
froat elevation of a Poultry House | have just erected for 
the accommodation of one hundred fowls. The dimen- 
sions are as follows, to wit: Twenty-four feet long by 
twelve wide—%4 high in front, and 64 in rear, to afford 
sufficient slope of roof to easily shed water. 


building. 
around, the boards being put perpendicularly, and fastened 
to a plate and sill of 2 by 3 scantling, which rnns across 
front, rear and both ends. The roof is made of inch 


boards a foot wide, the cracks being covered with thin 


sheathing 6 inches in width, and is supported in the center 
by a 2 by 3 seantling, the entire length of the house. In 
the front are two windows hung on moveable butts, and 
open in—door in the center, and a hole for fowls at the 
right hand corner, with slide inside to shut at night. 

The house is divided into three apartments of 8 feet 
each—the center being the feeding room, into which you 
enter as you open the door. This room has a floor, and 


contains a box 24 by 18 inches, and 5 inches deep, filled | result. 


Architects 
would call it a lean-to, if attached to a dwelling or other | 
The material is pine, inch stuff, batoned all | 





eighty fowls of various breeds, embracing Brahmas, Shang- 
hais. Game, Creeper, Top-knot, and Grades, besides Ayles- 
bury and Rouen and Common Ducks, Top-knot Ducks, 
Common Geese and Turkeys, and African Geese. My 
poultry yard is cbout 50 feet by 40 feet. The house is on 
west side next the cow-house. A tight board fence, 7 feet 
high, on west and north sides, and lath fence same height 
on east and south. In front of my house there is a com- 
mon containing some eighty acres, which makes a capital 
pasture for my cows and geese. W. A. 
Davenport, Iowa. 
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FLINT’S “MILCH COWS & DAIRY FARMING.” 


Winter Feed of Cows. 

Messrs. Eps.—In a former letter on “ Butter-Making 
in Winter,” I proposed to remark further on various inter- 
esting points brought out in the work named above, and 
will now proceed to do so. I have no misgivings as to 
the value of my text, but must confess to some fears in 
regard to my comments thereon. 

The chapter on ‘Feeding and Management,” contains 
many valuable suggestions. The anecdote of the German 
farmer shows clearly the importance of feeding well, in 
order to make dairying profitable. A Swiss dairyman 
bought the milk of his cows at a fixed price my measure, 
| the German furnishing ample feed, but leaving their entire 
care to the dairyman. He soon had to sell one-half his 
| cows, he says, “‘ because the Swiss required nearly double 








| the quantity of fodder which the cows had previously had” 


| —more in fact than the farm was able to supply. He had 
formerly fed them better than usual; but the increased 
amount now consumed astonished him—as also did the 
He says, ‘‘ The quantity of milk kept increasing, 


with slacked lime—another filled with sand—another filled | and it reached the highest point when the cows attained 
with pounded oyster shells—also a feeding hopper for) the condition of the fat kine of Pharaoh’s dream. The 


grain, 8 feet long, two feet wide, and two feet high, with 
two fronts, so that fowls may eat from both sides at the 
ame time—capacity about three bushels. 
sides are covered with slats three inches apart, so as to 
prevent fowls from getting in with their feet. This hop- 
per is filled as often as consumed, so that the fowls can 
have access to food at all times. Another box, covered 
with lath, (an old starch box I use,) is used for cooked 
vegetables and meat. Last comes the old-fashioned barrel 
fountain, which furnishes constant supply of water, clean, 
because the basin under.the barrel, into which the tube 
extends is too small to allow the fowls to put in their feet. 
This list embraces nearly all the furniture of the feeding 
room. 

The right end of the house of 8 feet, is devoted to the 
sleeping or roosting apartment. My roosts are now of oak 
poles, (shall be sassafras soon as I can get them from St. 
Louis,) and are placed about six feet from the ground, at 
right angles to each other, about 16 inches apart, and 
nailed together—giving more roosting room in the same 
space than roosts placed across a room but one way. The 
fowls gain the roosts by wide ladders. 
ventilator in the reof and in the end of the building. 

The left end of the house of 8 feet, is separated from 
the rest of the building by a partition and door, and con- 
tains three tiers of nests, fixed around the sixes of the 
room. Some are 18 inches square, while those upon the 
floor tier are 20 inches square. A board six inches wide, 
runs in front of all the nests, and on a level with this 
board, a 6 inch ledge runs around likewise, so that biddy 
may make a choice of nests. In the front of the nests I 
have nailed up a few cornstalks for concealment the more 
easily. The upper tier of nests is covered with a slanting 
roof, which wiil prevent fowls from stealing a quiet roost- 
ing place. This room has a ventilator in roof and rear.— 


I put up permanent nests, because it was the easiest and 
cheapest way, and sealding water and lime-wash will keep 
them perfectly free from insects of all kinds. 

I intend another year, to adopt the pure breed system, 
and cultivate one kind of breed exclusively. 


I have now 


Both faces or | 


This room has a| 


quantity of milk became double, triple, and even quadru- 
ple, what it had been before—a hundred pounds of hay 
produced three times more milk than it had produced with 
my old mode of feeding.” 

| The dairyman’s motto, “keep the cows constantly in 
| good condition,” is truly “the great secret of success.”— 
| Owing to the better quality of fodder, and greater care in 
feeding this winter, our cows have kept in as good condi- 
tion as during the summer, and the falling off in the pro- 
duect*of butter has been much less than usual with the ad- 
vance of winter. Butter-making at this season has not 
been a special object with me, but I have wintered cows, 
and experimented a little on the subject, and I find that 
cows fed fully and regularly with frequent changes of food, 
and comfortably sheltered, will give milk as long as is de- 
sirable, taking the spring’s calf and next summer’s milk 
product into consideration. 

‘“‘In winter,” says our author, “the best food for cows 
in milk, will be good sweet meadow hay, a part of which 
should be cut and moistened with water, as all inferior hay 
or straw should be, with an addition of root-crops—such 
as turnips, carrots, parsnips, potatoes, mangold wurtzel, 
with shorts, oil-eake, Indian meal or bean meal. * * Hay 
cut and thoroughly moistened, becomes more succulent 
and nutritious, and partakes more of the nature of green 
grass.” 

Good hay, early cut and well cured, is no doubt “ the 
| best food for cows in milk,” and roots “cannot be too 
highly recommended, especially to those who desire to 
|obtain the largest quantity ;” but for quality, give me 
the hay and shorts, and roots enough for three feedings a 

week, and I ask nothing better, nor will I promise to use 
‘the hay cutter. As to ‘thoroughly moistened” hay, why 
\is it that hay thoroughly moistened by a shower, is refused 
| by stock until it again becomes dry, or they are starved 
‘into eating it? A slight wetting, when one mixes meal 
| with cut hay or straw, is beneficial, and indeed requisite 
| to their consuming the whole. 
| The econeluding directions are worth copying: ‘Feed 
| sweet and nutritious food therefore, regularly, frequently, 
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and in small quantities, and change it often, and the best 
results may be confidently expected. If the cows are not 
in milk, but are to come in in the spring, the difference in 
feeding should be rather in the quantity than in the 
quality, if the highest yield is to be expected from them 
the coming season. * * The main point is to keep the 
animal in a healthy, thriving condition, and not to suffer 
her to fail in flesh; and with this object, some change and | 
variety in.food is highly important.” 

Prof. Flint saya nothing of corn-stalks as a winter food | 
for cows, but those who have fed them in connection with 
hay and roots, know how to estimate their value. In com- 
mon with many others, I have observed that cows give | 





more milk, and the butter retains its yellow color much | 
later, when corn-fodder is fed, and comes sooner in churn- 
ing, and is of a better quality. No doubt this arises from 
the sweetness of the corn-stalk. Roots, if fed freely, | 
make the milk watery and thin, and hay not of the best | 
kind, causes a decrease in quantity and quality, With 
good hay, corn-stalks well cured and saved, roots, apples, 
and wheat-shorts, one can give that ‘change and variety” 
so essential to keep the cow in a healthy, thriving condi- | 
tion. A neighbor, keeping but one cow, and feeding corn- 
stalks and shorts, is now making ten pounds of butter 
per week—more than some make from five cows under 
common treatment, at this season. 

If this proves printworthy, I shall offer some remarks 
on other matters contained in the work before us—as yet, 
I have touched but a single chapter. A YounG Farmer. 
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Ghe BHee-Heeper’s Department. 





Degeneration of Bees. 


Articles occasionally appear in the agricultural journals, 
upon the “ Degeneration of Bees.” Some writers attri- 
bute this want of continued success to breeding in-and-in, 
and advise changing stocks with neighbors. Others state 
that swarms from old stocks have become so dwarfed that 
they lack strength, energy, and numbers to secure suffi- 
cient store to maintain themselves, and consequently must | 
perish, and also affirm that this degeneration goes on with | 
almost mathematical regularity from generation to gene- 
ration. 

An examination of the natural history of the bee makes 
one receive the foregoing with much doubt. 

First—As to breeding in-and-in. In most thinly settled 
parts of the country, and where few bees are kept, tlrere 
are generally wild bees enough to prevent, with consider- | 
able certainty, in-and-in breeding. Where many bees are 
kept there can be no danger of degeneration from this | 
cause. Those persons who take enough interest in their | 
bees to change stocks with neighbors to improve the | 
breed, will undoubtedly give their bees all the attention | 
necessary to success, and they would, I think, sueced just | 
as well without troubling themselves about ill effects of in- | 
and-in breeding. 

Secondly—Dwarfed bees can only be produced from old | 
brood comb, the cells being smaller from the number of | 
cocoons contained. However much dwarfed a new swarm 
from an old stock may be, unless they, in building new 
comb, build it of reduced dimensions, the offspring of their 
queen will be full size. I have never seen it mentioned 
that any one ever saw a new comb of reduced sized ¢ells, 
or a dwarfed queen. Dwarfed queens are not produced. 
It is almost positively certain that only one queen is ever 
produced from a cell. After the queen is hatched the cell 
is almost entirely destroyed. After the swarming season, 
only a trace of queen’s cells can be found, so that we can 
reasonably conclude that the young queens, hatched the 
following season, emerge from newly formed cells. The 
queen is impregnated out of the hive, so that dwarfed 
drones from her hive are not likely to injure the race. 
Superior strength probably rules with bees as much as | 
with animals. We may conclude that dwarfage comes en- 
tirely from very old hives, and that with the death of the 
bees that have swarmed from an old stock, ends the dwarfs 
in the new hive, 








| GENTLEMAN, 


The treatment of weak swarms, whether from old 
dwarfed or young stocks, has often been given in the Co. 
Gent. and Cultivator, and it is an important question in 
bee culture. A weak colony made strong by proper man- 
agement, is just as good asacolony originally strong. &. Pi 
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Yaquivies and Answers. 


DraiN Titr.—I wish to say something to 
subject of draining by round tile, &e. The agricultural 
works have much to say about tile draining, round tile, 
and all this thing, but never have enlightened us at all as 





you on the 


| to how lateral surface drainage gets into the broad side of 


a tubular pipe of 2 inches or any other diameter, I can 
easily see how a tubular pipe could drain a pond, or send 
water from a higher to a lower level; but how surface 


| drainage or water can get laterally into a tubular pipe of 
| one-quarter to one-half a mile long, safficiently to drain 


the land on each side of the pipe, is more than we “ suck- 
ers” are able at present to see. I hope you will be good 
enough to enlighten us on this subject through the Co. 
Your contributors and correspondents in 
general are not explicit enough, often leaving us in the 
dark on the most essential points. A Scurscriper.— 
Alton, Illinois. [The water finds its way into the crevi- 
ces between the separate tiles, and this far more rapidly 
and completely than can be concetved before trial. In 
order to prevent the earth also from washing in, it is often 


| necessary to place straw, sods, &c., over the ends of the 


tile; and hence it has been sometimes remarked that the 
more you try to keep the water out, the surer it will be to 
come in freely, and your drain to work well and perma- 
nently. ] 

Fruirs ror Marker.—I am somewhat engaged in the 
fruit business. Will you please inform me of a few of the 
best sorts of apples, pears, and grapes for market use, and 
best adapted to our Joeality, between the Seneca and 
Cayuga lakes in Ovid? As we have the State Ag. College 
located in this town, and the State premium farm of 1856, 
we ought to be improving some. G. D. Sheldrake, N. 
Y. [We can best answer the inquiry in relation to aPPLEs 
by quoting the vote taken on this subject at the Fruit 
Growers’ meeting at Rochester last winter. The following 
is the list, those being placed first, which received the 


| largest vote: Baldwin, Rhode Island Greening, Roxbury 
| Russet, Tompkins County King, Northern Spy, Twenty 


‘ 


Ounce, Tallman Sweeting, Fall Pippin, Esopus Spitzen- 
berg, Lowell, Golden Russet, Red Astrachan, &. The 
Baldwin received double the vote of the Greening; the 
Greening double the Roxbury Russet; the Roxbury Rus- 
set double the Northern Spy; the Northern Spy double 
the Fall Pippin, &c. The best pears for market are 
Angouleme, Louise Bonne of Jersey, Beurre d’Anjou, 
Winkfield and Easter Beurre, on guance; and Bartlett, 
Flemish Beauty, Sheldon, Seckel and Lawrence, on pear. 
The Virgalieu would stand first, but for its liability to 
crack. The Isabella, so far is the best market Grare.— 
Time only will prove the value of the Concord, Delaware 
and Diana—grapes of high promise. } 

Raisins aNnpD Graprs.—Can raisins be made from any 
of our native grapes, and if so, of what variety? Also 
please state exactly how it is to be done in detail. Where 
van I procure a two-year-old vine (not forced) of the Anna, 
Clara and Powell? An Amateur. Philadelphia. [At- 
tempts have been made to manufacture raisins of American 
grapes, but have not as yet been very successful. The 
Clara and Anna grapes may be had of 8. Mitier of Leba- 
non, Lebanon Co., Pa., but we are unable to say where the 
Powell can be obtained—perhaps of C. P. Bisseti & Co, 
of Rochester, or of Dr. Grant of Fishkill, N. Y.] 

Drittinc Rocxs.—Wanted, a labor-saving machine for 
boring or drilling rocks for blasting. Any inventor or 
dealer having such for sale, that has been wel! tried and 


| approved, may find a purchaser by furnishing his address 


to this paper. PD. s. 


Farm Mitt.—I would make the following inquiry re- 
enacting 9 farm mill for grinding corn in the ear, and 


Sp So gag! 
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a: quick but not too hot oven. M. 
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F other grain for feed, for farm use—said mill to be run with 
fe one of Emery & Brothers’ two-horse powers—and what 
amount of work it will perform, and price of mill all ready 
" for use. J.P. 8. [Perhaps some of our readers can fur- 
nish us the results of their own experience in answer to the 
above. | 





Cookery and Domestic Economy. 


3H 
Buckwheat Bread. 


Who loves not buckwheat pancakes, and to how many 
in a failure of the wheat crop, is buckwheat the staff of 
i life? and to how many more might it be if the fact were 
generally known, that a most palatable bread can be made 
4 from it. 

i The bread is as good as the pancakes—(we say better) 
—far less trouble to prepare, and has no burnt grease about 
ii it to make it unwholesome. 

i To Make Buckwueat Brrap or Jonnny Caxr.—To 
one quart buttermilk, add a teaspoonful of soda, and flour 
enough to make a thin batter—-put in an egg if convenient, 
and bake in quick oven. Zry tt! F. K. Puoenix. 














b Johnny Cake. 


; A recipe for those who, like ourselves, prefer Johnny- 
cake without the addition of eggs and flour. We make 
7 our pumpkin pies without those condiments, substituting 
a cup or two of cream. 

14 cups sweet cream. 

5 cups butter-milk. 

1 small tablespoonful granulated or other good sugar. 
i 2 small teaspoonfuls saleratus and a little salt. 

Add corn-meal to make a batter as stiff as can be con- 

: veniently stirred withaspoon. Itshould be briskly stirred, 
turned into a well buttered dripping-pan, and baked in a 
Racine, Wis. 








a: Cough Mixture. 


I will give you an excellent recipe for coughs and colds, 
7. if you think proper to insert itin your paper. It has been 
tried for several years, and I might say it is almost an in- 


a; fallible remedy. 


a) 1 “ 


1 tea-spoonful of Camphor, (liquid, ) 
Lobelia, 3 

1 a. Laudanum, “ 

2 table-spoonfuls of Honey or Loaf Sugar. 


i Dosr—1 tea-spoonful night and morning, or when the 
cs fit of coughing is very severe. 
: 


Mrs. J P. 





bie Ice Cream, 





Take one quart of new milk, one pint of thick sweet 
cream, 3 eggs—beat thoroughly—2 tablespoons of extract 





of any kind you prefer—‘ vanilla,” “lemon,” or any other 
—some use the vanilla bean. Have the sugar powdered ; 
“add the sugar to the mixture in such a proportion as will 
make it sickishly sweet, as a part of it freezes out. Some 


ai put in a small quantity of arrow root or corn starch, but 


a that is unnecessary, if you have good cream and plenty of 


4 or 
; ezes. 





Put the whole in a preserving kettle, with a vessel 
of hot water under to prevent it having a burnt taste; let 
it come to a scalding heat; then strain it into a freezer.— 
Jiave ice pounded, (snow is better;) put a quart of coarse 
salt with two of snow or ice. Mix the snow and salt well 
together and press around the freezer. Stir with a wooden 
spoon until it commences freezing around the sides; then 
cover, and only stir it occasionally. Put a hot towel 
around it to take it out; dip the towel in hot water and it 
will slip from the freezer easily. I hope I have made it 
plain for “Jennie.” L. 
iitacnectinenseili 


Frosting tor Cake. 





Take the whites of eggs, perfectly free from the yolk, 
and beat it up till it will stand in shape or pile. Prepare 
the sugar by pounding and sifting through a fine wire sieve ; 
add a tablespoon of arrow root or corn starch to the white 





of each egg. Add the starch and as much sugar as it will 
receive, not allowing it to run at all; put on the cake 
while warm, not hot. Spread it witha knife. Set it back 
in the oven to dry while the oven is only warm. If this 
rule is followed, you can ornament the cake in any manner 
you please, as the iceing is stiff enough to retain its form. 
A READER OF THE QULTIVATOR. 
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AMERICAN FaRMERS AND AGRICULTURAL READING.— 
About a year ago a contemporary of ours, in writing of 
American Farmers, said that they were the most intelligent 
and enterprising of any on the globe. But our corres- 
pondent, Jonn Jonnxston, whom no one will accuse of 
having any “ book-notions,” or of running off into extrava- 
gant impracticabilities, wrote to us very soon, that this 
was too much ‘“‘like a minister of the Gospel, preaching 
to please sinners in order to fill the pews.” 

We had it in mind, at this time to say that, although it 
is essential to progress to maintain a constant ‘‘ agitation,” 
as it is now-a-days called, of the means which are to bring 
it about,—we doubt if the farmers of any other country 
know better what their neighbors are doing in the way of 
improvement, or, as a whole, read more in connection with 
their business, than do the farmers of the United States.— 
Then came to our recollection the warning voice which 
we have quoted above, and we turned back to the letter of 
our correspondent with the conclusion to think again be- 
fore being betrayed into any apparent bowing down at the 
shrine of mammon. 

“T firmly believe,” continued our friend, “that no man 
or class of men, will cease from doing wrong and learn to 
do right, until they are convinced they are wrong; and my 
preaching rest, dung, and lime and plaster, for thirty years 
or nearly, is thrown aside at one sweep, when agricultural 
editors tell the farmers they are so intelligent and enter- 
prising.” 

We must confess that whenever a comparison in any 
respect between the great body engaged in agriculture 
here and the corresponding class abroad, tempts us into a 
spirit of complacency, this thought will arise, ‘‘ how small 
the number really is here—in proportion to the whole—who 
read with any attention the agricultural journals published 
for their benefit, who regard the improvements made by 
others with any effort to adapt them to their own wants,— 





least of all, who endeavor by careful thought and practical 
| trials, to advance a step beyond their fellows, at the same 
| time by frequent communication with them, to lend a 
helping hand, as Joun Jounston has so often done, toward 
the general good !” 

But we are of that conservative school which yet adheres 
to the doctrine that all progression, to be real and solid, 
must be tolerably slow. And we think we can distinctly 
|mark the evidences that improvement of this kind has 
| begun and is actually going on among our farmers. We 
| work the more earnestly and with the better cheer, on this 
‘account, to diffuse a knowledge of the necessity of this 
|improvement, to discuss the measures by which it may 
| best be secured, constantly to draw more and more into 
| the ranks of those who will labor with us. 

It was the remark of a careful observer and received 
authority on Agricultural matters—the late Puitip Pusey 
of the Royal Agricultural Society of England, that “* books 
will not teach farming, but,” added he, “if they describe 
the practices of the best farmers, they will make men 
think, and show where to learn it.” More truth was never 
put into so few words, and James Catrp was right in select- 
ing it for the motto of his survey of English agriculture ; 
we could have no better, perhaps, in this periodical survey 
we are making, with the pens of our associates and corres- 


| 
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pondents, of the Agricultural capacities and wants of every 
part of our land. 

— The one resource on which we depend in carrying out 
the effort, is the co-oporation of those who might so much 
assist us. Let them not think the cry too frequent to 
“fill the pews;” we shall all be the warmer and more 
earnest tf they are filled, and we shall have the more 
among us who are able, and becoming able, to “speak in 
meeting, ” with the voice, and personally describe the 
operations of ‘‘ the best farmess.” With our New Year's 
greeting to every reader, we shall put therefore the ques- 
tion in a frank and hearty way, ‘“‘ What are you going to 
do in the month or two to come, to help us along ®— 
Haven't you one or two, or a score, or more of neighbors 
to bring to our mutual assistance? Have you not been 


doing something on your farm during the past season, the | 


narrative of which, written out for our columns these long 
wintor evenings, would be sure to interest or instruct some 
part or perhaps the whole of our already extensive com- 
pany ” 

—‘ Messrs. Editors,” writes a subscriber from Western 
New York under date of Dec. 9th, “I have received your 
paper (THe Country GentLeman) for several years, and 
have made money by so doing; and I am endeavoring to 
show our farmers that the mind, upon which all these facts 
and suggestions are bestowed at a loss when only the price 
of subscription is at stake, must be a barren mind indeed.” 

[See “Specrat Notices" on Last Page.] 


Lectcres Next Monto at New-Haven.—In our No- 
vember number we referred to the project, then under 
way, to devote the month of February to a series of eighty 
or a hundred lectures on Agricultural and Horticultural 
topics. The price for the series is only $10, and it will, 
undoubtedly, be the best opportunity for discussion and 
the acquisition of useful information ever offered to our 
farmers and their sons. We remark with gratification, the 
expressions of approval already elicited for the design 
wherever it has been made known; neither those who go 
to teach, nor those who go to be taught, are likely to come 
away without receiving some benefit from mutual contact 
as well as from the knowledge communicated. The fol- 
lowing is a brief schedule of the general subjects, with the 
names of those who have undertaken their treatment: 


First WEEK—SCIENCE IN ITS RBLATIONS TO AGRICULTURE. 


ER Prof. 8. W. JOHNSON, 
Meteorology,.............- soe EeOG B. SILLIMAN, Jr. 
earns ey ccqeataliaanici ain .-.- Dr. ASA FITCH. 
Vegetable Physiology, DANIEL C. EATON, Esq. 


Seconp WrEK—HOoRTICULTURE. 











pumclegy ~ general, Hon. M. P. WILDER. 
GURBOE, «005 0scesdimguase .. Dr. C. W. GRANT. 
BL? icntetnstanneddnee R. G. PARDEE, Esq 
Fruit Trees, ............. .. P. BARRY, Esa. 
Fruits as Farm Crops, .. "” LEWIS F. AL i EN, Fsq. 
Agricultural Chemistry, | ennai Prof. 8. W. JOHNSON. 
THIRD WEEK—AGRICULTURE PROPER. 
I elas cateedesacocsecttes Hon. HENRY F. FRENCH. 
Grasses and Irrigation, ......... J. STANTON GOULD, Esq. 
ll coun weees JOSEPH HARRIS, Esq. 
Hops, Tobacco, &c.,............. Prof. WM. H. BREWER, 
Cultivation of Light Soils, ...... LEVI BARTLETT, Esa. 
English Agriculture, ............ LUTHER H. TUCKER. Esq 
Agricultural Statistics, ,......... Prof. JOHN A. PORTER, 


Fourth Week—Domestic ANIMALS. 
Principles of my) Breeding, .. Hon. CASSIUS at CLAY. 
Stock B Breeding i co et ee LEW Js Pe iy = , Esq. 
——* for the ke. sia eared Cl HA 8S. L. FLIN sq 

iecehareresesnorenesces® SANFORD. TOWARD: Esa. 
ae ee & Sheep Husb’ndry,. oe ae GOLD, Esq. 
eres Dr. J. C. COMSTOC 
Rural Economy, .........ccccese DONA G. MITCHELL, Esq. 

Many other experienced Agriculturists and Horticultu- 
rists, besides those included in the list of lecturers, will be 
present and take part in the discussions, which will form 
an important feature of the course. 

The number of lectures on the above subjects, will ave- 
rage three lectures to each subject. The Course will com- 
mence Feb. 1. For a detailed programme, including sub- 
iects not above specified, applicatian may be made to Prof. 
Joun A. Porter, New Haven, Ct. 


Live Stock ror Catirornia.—Mr. E. Frispre of Val- 
lejo, sailed for California on the Sth ult., taking with him 
two breeding mares—one by Consternation from a Morgan 





mare, bought of Mr. Wm. Adams of Salina, and the other 
of Mr. E. H. Murdock of Port Byron—one Short-Horn 
and two bull calves, and pairs of Essex and Suffolk pigs, 
from Wm. Hurst of this city, and four Leicester sheep 
from the flock of Jurian Winne of Bethlehem. 


THE ILLustRaTED ANNUAL ReGisteR oF Rurat Ar- 
FAIRS.—Not only every farmer, but every person who has 
a garden, and even those who have only a rod square of 
ground to cultivate, should have this beautiful work. It 
is a wonder to us how the publishers can get up such a 
book for “ twenty-five cents.” Why it’s worth a “ quarter” 
to just look through it and see the engravings. Let me 
urge every one of your subscribers to send you twenty-five 
cents, and get a copy of the book, and then try and see 
how many they can sell. F. F. 

It may be stated by way of comment upon the above, 
that Fifty Dollars were paid by the Publishers of the Rre- 
ISTER for one article and the twenty-five drawings accom- 
panying it, and One Hundred and Fifteen Dollars more for 
the Engraving of the latter—the whole occupy ing only 
Twelve Pages ! “* TUCKER'S ae REGISTER,” says 
the London Mark Lane Express, is “ carefully edited, 
nicely printed and profusely crliannind with wood en- 
gravings.” 


4 





Tue State Boarp or AGRICULTURE OF On10.—Extract 
from a letter dated Columbus, 0., Dec. 12: We have just 
closed a harmonious session of the State Board and State 
Society, of three days continuance. We have concluded 
not to locate our Fair permanently, nor even to hold it two 
successive years in the same place. The new State Board 
consists of the following gentlemen : 

ALEX. WADDLE, So. Charleston, Clark Co., President, 
Hon. T. C. Jones, Delaware, Recording Secretary. 
John Reber, Lancaster, Treasurer. 

N.S. Townshend, Avon, Lorain County. 

J. M. Trimble, Hillsboro. 

J. M. Millikin, Hamilton. 

D. F. Gardener, Toledo. 

William De Witt Cleveland. 

H. B. Perkins, Warren, Trumbull County. 

C. W. Potwin, Zanesville. 

J. H. Klippart, Columbus, Ohio, Corresponding Secretary 


—————— 








Woop & Hurisurt’s Encines Receive a Prize.—At 
the last meeting of the Executive Committee of the State 
Agricultural Society, a special committee of well qualified 
mechanicians, of which Ira Jagger was Chairman, reported 
favorably of Wood & Hurlburt’s portable farm engines, om 
exhibition at the late Fair—as performing well, with excel- 
lent furnace arrangements, rendering them, as respects 
danger from fire, and in all respects, good safe engines for 
light purposes: a Silver Medal awarded. 


> 


Usrrutness or Coat Tar.—Every gardener should 
have a supply of gas tar—it has many uses. In the first 
place, nothing will destroy orchard caterpillars so instantly 
as the touch of a swab dipped in this substance—the 
slightest dab will finish them. In the next place it is the 
best preservative of wood wherever exposed to air and 
moisture. The inner surfaces of the boxes of barrows and 
hand carts, if coated with two or three applications of hot 
gas tar, will last indefinitely, so far as decay is concerned. 
The lower ends of bean poles, moveable frames, stakes 
for plants, trellises, &c., treated in the same way, will last 
along time. It is incomparably better than paint. Care 
must be taken in heating it not to set it on fire, or a con- 
flagration may be the result, The best time to apply it is 
when the wood is very dry, and is warmed by the summer 
sun, the pores or cracks being open, will absorb it effectu- 
ally. This time of year, however, when there is no hot 
sun, the same result is attained for all small articles by 
warming them for some time near or under a stove. 








Soutu-Down SHeep ror Tsxas.—GrorGE HarTSHORNE, 
Rahway, N. J., shipped last week, for Calhoun Co., Texas, 
15 South-Down Bucks. This is the third shipment Mr. 
Hartshorne has made within the last 12 months. The 
sheep have done well, and are very much valued, and no 
doubt exists as to their value in crossing with the Mexican 








sheep of that sectfon. 
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QUEEN'S SEEDSMEN. 
ETER LAWSON & SON, 


Edinburgh, 1 George IV. Bridge. 
Lonpon, 27 St. George St., Westminster, 8. W. 

On account of the numerous applications which have been made to 
Perer Lawson & Son, to se nd their List of Seeds and Nursery Pro- 
duce to the United States and Canada, they beg leave to inform the 
Trade in America, that they are prepared to furnish them with 

Price Lists, 

and to assure them that any orders they may be favored with will 


receive their best attention. 
All Orders must be accompanied by Casu, or satisfactory references 
in rE ngland, — Dec, 22—w&mit. 





iY IAMI BLACK RASPBERRY. 


Unsurpassed in its merits as a Berry for Garden or Market 
Culture. A very superior sort. “ee supplied, in small or large 
auantities, at low rates. B. MURR 

Little Miami Nurseries, Foster's Crossing, 
Mec. 22—mIt—weow4t. Warren County, Ohio. 


R ASPBE ERY PLANTS AND SEEDLING POTATOES. 


VOR SAL E—10,000 HUDSON RIVER ANT- 

WERP RASPBERRY PL ANTS, at $20 per 1000—$2. 50 per 100.— 

Also 10 barrels * STUDLEY SEEDLING POTATOES” “9 very early 
kind, not subject to the potato rot— a ark $2 x barrel. 








Address sS V ¥. AN ENSSELAER, 
_ Nov. 10—w: stindt Ciey erack, Columbi: u Co. ” N, Y. 
XR E AT C U R I Os yee —Particulars sent 
free. Agents wanted, SHAW & CLARK, 
_De c, S—wl3tmo6t. Biddeford, Me. 








1 O R SALE —The Thorough-Bred Durham 
Bull ““GZARK,”* 1985, Three Years Ola i in October—price $150. 
x, 4 pair BERKSHIRE PIGS, 3 months 4, 2 Boars and 2 Sows— 
price $8 each, boxed, &c. Address THOS. GOULD, 
_ Dec, 22—w4tm2t. Aurora, Cayuga Co., N. Y. 





URHAM STOCK FOR SALE, 
at reduced prices. Having made arrangements to rent my farm, 
I will seil my Stock of Durhams, consisting of Eleven Cows, six Heifers, 
from four to thirty months old, and ten bulls from two months to four 
years old, at greatly reduced rates. 
GEORGE G. LOBDELL, 


Dec. 15—-tf. Wilmington, Del. 


—_—_— 





Fe = : 
XCELSIOR AGRICULTURAL WORKS, 
AHibany, MN. YX. 
CHARLES E. PEASE, Proprietor, 
(Successor to Richarp H, PRASE. ) 

Farmers and Dealers in Agricultural Machines will 
find it to their interest to patronize this establishment, 
where they can be supplied with the very best 

Endless Chain Horse Powers, 

for one or two horses; Lever or Sweep Horse Powers; 
Improved Threshers and Separators and Cleaners: 
Circular Saw Mills for cord wocd; Cross Cut Saw 
Mills for cross cutting lumber: Krauser's Patent and 
Philo’s Cider Mills; Corn Shellers; Clover Huilers; 

Dog Powers for churning, ke., &c.; Hay Cutters, W il: 
son's Patent, &c. 

Manufacturing none but the most appreyv ed Imple- 
ments that have been thoroughly and prac tically 
tested, I am enabled to give a most liberal warranty 
on all my implements, knowing that they cannot but 
work as represented. I have just received the first 
premium at the New-York State Fatr, held here 
October 4 to 7th, for the best, most durable, useful and 


} : 
cheapest Asricultural Machines 

on exhibition. Orders will receive prompt attention, 
and Circulars sent gratis on application. Address 

CHARLES E. PEASE, 

Excelsior Ag. Works, 

Albany, N. Y. 

Jan. 1, 1860. 





























OWNING’S FRUIT AND FRUIT. TREES. 
_ a Published, and for Sale at this Office—sent by mail, post- 
paid, a -/0. 
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PATENT 


COULTER HARROW, PULVERIZER, 


AND GRAIN 


} ELOW is a Notice by J. J. Toomas, Esq., pub- 
lished Editorially in the CountRY GENTLEMAN of April 28, 1859, 
of the above named machine: 


“Siares’ Harrow.—We have given a full and practical trial to 
Suares’ Harrow, received from Pease & EcGieston, of this city. It 
proves to be an admirable implement for its intended purpose, It 
completely pulverizes the surface of inverted sod, effecting this at 
least three times as deep as the same is performed oy the common 
harrow. Besides this, it possesses one gre at advantage over the com- 





mon harrow as well as over the Kang plow, in that it does not tear up | 


the sed or bring up the grass. This advantage results from the pecu- 
liar form of each tooth, which at first presses the sod down like asled- 
runner—th -n cuts it in the direction of motion —the n throws the earth 

sideways like the mould-board of a - ww. The inventor of this tooth 
h is shown much ingenuity in thus combining in the proper order these 
three offices, 

The form of the harrow is neat and perfect. Its ihre e bars are 
folded snugly together for conveyance, and opened again for use, and 
firmly braced, with almost a single motion of the hand. 


- 
| 
| 


| 


COVERE 


Ve tried this harrow side by side with a common, nearly new, and 
Mt made doubie square or Scoch harrov. The Shares harrow pul- . 
pt Baw more efficiently _ more than twice as decp, at twice passing, ' 


as the square one at four th 
Every man who cultiv: ate sf ae. of any considerable size, es e- 






cially if the soil be strong or esive, would ‘ -ertainly pay for this ( 
h: irrow in one year by the work e would enable him to perform. No- c 
thing can exc: ed it in preparing inverts a sod for corn or for any other I 
crop, It would effect an admirable preparation for the gang plow, in ( 
turning under a coat of manure on the ‘top of inverted sod; and jt 2 
would prepare fall-plowed grown 1 for sow ing oats and barley early in a 

| spring. in an ¢ ici ient manner. It is one of the best inventions of late U 
years for the farmer.” 

This celebrated 7. ment is manufactured by the subscriber. It f 
weighs only 185 Ibs 5 nd the price is — $15, delivered on cars or p 
boat here. Far on 1 Planters south, are requested to order in time 
for the ‘ir early spring work. es gratis, Address, for further t! 





f Ca u 
particulars, WM. Ww YEG GLESTON, 
Successor to Pease & Eggleston, 
Dealer in all kinds of Agricultural Imple:ents, Albany, N. Y. 
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EMERY B 


a 


ROTHERS 


PROPRIETORS OF THE 


ALBANY AGRICU 


LTURAL WORKS, 


IMPLEMENT AND SEED STORE, 
No- 62 AND 64 STATE STREET, ALBANY, N.Y. 





{RATEFUL for the kind and liberal patronage ' 


enjoyed for so many years from an Intelligent Agricultural 

r ublic, the Proprietors of the above works again desire to call atten 
tion to their Assortment of Machines and Implements. Believing, as 
they do, that their Workmanship and Materials, and the successful 
and satisfactory operation of the many thousands of their Machines 
throughout the Agricultural world, together with the liberal patronage | 
so Jong enjoyed and constantly increasing, warrants them in saying 
that their Machines are superior to any others manufactured. 

The low Prices charged - their articles, considering their intrinsic | 
value as compared with those of other makers, render them. far 
che saper to the purchasers than any other Mac hines made for simi- 
lar purposes, at whatever prices they may be sold. 

To those who have used Machines from the 


ALBANY AGRICULTURAL WORKS, 


or have been acquainted with their value, no further recommendation 
is necessary; but as there are many who have neither used or seen, 
or perhaps known their merits, the Proprietors would say that their 
combined experience as manufacturers and users, together with the ir 
long and extensive trade in Agricultural Implements, &c., and their | 
Travels and Exhibitions of their work in almost every State in the | 
Union, with numerous trials and tests in competition with every 
Competing Machine of any note in the country, enable them to produce 
the best of its kind in every article made by them, and to keep pace 
with, and in many instances to lead in the improvement and intro- 
duction of labor saving machinery. 

They would also state that many times more Prizes for superiority 
of their Machines at Public Exhibitions, have been awarded to them | 
than to the Proprietors of any like establishment, embracing nearly | 


ONE HUNDRED GOLD, SILVER & BRONZE MEDALS, 


various articles of Silver Plate, and more than One Thousand Dollars 
in money, besides Hundreds of Diplomas and awards of lesser import- 
ance, which facts alone are sufficient guaranty to the public of the 

value of their workm: inship, as well as the execution of the Machines 
theme es. Notwithstanding the great variety and utility of their 
Machines, they have, during the past year, added sey eral new ones 
to their assortment, ‘and made hw able additions and improvements 
to many of their others, already celebrated for superior merit, among 
which may be named as new, an 


IMPROVED THRESHER AND CLEANER 


Combined, which is of much Simpler Construction, of greater capa- 
city, and requiring less force to propel it than heretofore with others | 
made by them. It combines in its structure the advantages of the 
CELEBRATED PITTS PATENTS, which are most generally used in 
all large threshers in the wheat growing States. It is far superior to 
any thing heretofore offered by them to the public, as their extensive 
use during the past harvest has demonstrated. Another is 
A COTTON GIN 

for Plantation use, and especially adapted for their TWO HORSE , 
POWER, while it is readily driven by any other of equal or greater force, 

This GIN is so complete in all its parts, and perfect in its mechanism, 
that two mules of ordinary size, upon their TWO HORSF POW ER, 


will readily gin FirreeN Hunprep To Two THovsaAND PounpDs OF LINT 
PER DAY with the FIFTY SAW GIN, and produces a lint of a superior 
quality when used side by side with most other kinds in use, and equal 
to that made with the best GINS known. 

They have been thoroughly tested the past season in the GEORGIA 
COTTON CROP, and sustain all here claimed for them. 


Another is a 
POWER CORN SHELLER, 


| also adapted for the Two Horse Power, as well as for milling purposes 


on any scale, as they are capable of Shelling, with two horses, upwards 
of One Hundred Bushels ciean corn per hour, and nearly double that 
amount with additional power. 

They combine all the advantages of the well known SMITH'S PA- 
TENT, which is almost exclusively in use in the corn growing States, 
the Proprietors having concluded an arrangement with the patentee 
for the privilege of using so much of his patent as is necessary for 


| making the most perfect Sheller in use, 


Another is a 
NEW CORN PLANTER, 
combining all the valuable qualities of the ALBANY CORN and 
SEED PLANTER, which also was of their own invention, and which 


; has been the acknowledged leading Corn Planter for thirtee n years 


among the hundreds of other Machines i invented and in use during 
that time. The improvements in this better adapt it to the great 
variety and conditions of soils, as well as seeds, which, in these re- 
spects, make it doubly valuable, as compared with the other, while it 
is more simply constructed and afforded at a less price. 
Another is the 


IMPROVED CLOVER GRATER AND CLEANER, 


| combining the well known Rasp Grating Cylinder and C enea7e, with 


many important additions and improvements in its manner of adjust- 
ment and in its operating parts, which secure a much greater capa- 
city for work, and doing it in a more complete manner. This is 
believed to be the most perfect Clover Mill extant—and the large sales 
and the general satisfaction given by them this season has thus demon- 
strated their merits. 

The foregoing, together with a great number of minor additions and 
improvements, enable the Proprietors to offer greater inducements, 
both in quality of their wares and terms of sale than heretofore, and 


| they solicit a careful examination of their manufactures, and their 


Illuminated Catalogue of Machines, which contains descriptions, 
| Illustrations and Prices of the leading articles manufactured by them, 
| This Catalogue contains a large amount of useful information relating 
' to the value and uses, as well as construction of labor saving machines, 
which is important to be known and understood by every Farmer, 
Dealer and Manufacturer; using, selling or making Agricultural Ma- 
chines. The Illustrations are in the finest style of the art of Wood 
Engraving, and alone make a valuable collection. This Catalogue is 
furnished gratis, and postage pre-paid, upon the receipt of a three 
cent postage stamp. The Proprietors solicit Local Agents wherever 
none are already established, to whom liberal terms and compensation 
will be allowed. Address 
EMERY BROTHERS, Proprietors of the 
Albany Agricultural Works, Nos, 62 and 64, State St., Albany, N. Y 
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FRENCH NURSERY. 
LEROY’S NURSERIES 


A NDRE 
AT ANGERS, FRANCE. — 

The proprietor of these Nurseries, the most extensive in the world, 
has the honor to inform his numerous friends and the public, that his 
Catalogue of Fruit AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS, Roses, SEED- 
Lincs. Fruit Stocks, &c., for the present season, is now ready and at 


ir di : ly as heretofore, t 
their disposal. Apply as oe A. BRUGUIERE, 51 Cedar-Street, 
Oct. 6—woam3t—mi3t. 


New York. 
Agricultural and Horticultural Book Publishers. 


yee HORTIECULTSE Bi 8 T, 
AND 
Journal of Rural Art and Rural Taste, 
Is published monthly at $2 a year, by 

C. M. SAXTON, BARKER & CO., 25 PARK ROW, NEW YORK. 

A complete assortment of AGRICULTURAL AND HORTICULTU- 
RAL BOOKS constantly on hand, Catalogues furnished on applica- 
iton. Dec. 1—weowstmlt, 








Six Hundred and Seventy-two Pages and nearly NINE HUNDRED 
ENGRAVINGS! 


66 URAL AFFAIRS.”—Under this simple and 
comprehensive title, the Publishers of the ANNUAL REGISTER 
have just completed a new edition of that work from the beginning, 
—embracing the Numbers from 1859 to 1860 inclusive, in Two Volumes, 
muslin, full gilt, fine paper, and wide margins, sold either separately 
or together, at One Dollar each, and furnishing a y 


Complete Encyclopedia in Miniature, 


For every man with a Farm, a Garden or a Domestic Animal—for 

every Place which will grow a Flower or a Fruit Tree—for every Pur- 

chaser or Builder in the Country, and for every Household in the City 
delighting in representations or looking forward with hopes of Rural 

Life, embracing under the head of 

I. Country Dwellings, 

Forty-two Desiens for Cottages, Farm Houses, and Villas, with Plans 
in many instances of several floors, and including under this head 
alone, One Hundred and Twenty-seven Engravings. 

If. Improving, Planting, and Laying out Grounds. 

Several Chapters will, be found on these and kindred Subjects, with 
many full and practical details, illustrated with no less than Ninety- 
one Engravings. 

Ill. Fruit Culture. 

On this Subject we have not only Directions for Cultivation, but also 
concise and reliable Descriptions of the most Valuable Sorts, with 
Lists for different parts of the Country, and Une Hundred and Ninety- 
seven Engravings. 

1V. Farms and Farm Buildings. 

Onder this Department we have Mr. Tuomas’ admirable Prize Essay 
on Farm Management, Suggestions on Laying Out Farms, with Plans, 
and Designs for Farm Structures, including Barns, Piggeries, Poultry 
Houses, Smoke Houses, Cisterns, Carriage Houses, Stables, Grana- 
ries, Sheep Houses, Wagon Houses, &c., &c., and Ninety Engravings, 

V. Farm Implements. 

Here Descriptions more or less full, with accompanying Remarks, are 
given of a wide variety of Implements—especially those that are 
new and valuable. Kighty-eight Engravings, 

VI. Domestic Animals. 

The different Breeds are Illustrated, and various Recipes and Direc- 
tions given for the Treatment of their Diseases. Poultry Manage- 
ment is here included. Forty Engravings. 

VII. School Houses, 
A Chapter on this Subject includes Four Designs and Eight Engravings, 
Vill. Butter and Cheese Making. 

A Chapter upon the Dairy and its Processes, will be found most valu- 
able and interesting. Thirteen Engravings. 

IX. Kitchen and Flower Garden. 

Articles on the Management of these portions of the Homestead 
Grounds are Illustrated with Twenty-seven Engravings. 

X. Rock Work and Rustic Structures. 

Conservatories, Vineries, and Rustic Ornaments of Wood and Iron, 
both for Out-doors and Indoors, with Sixty-one Engravings. 

XI. The Apiary. 

A Chapter is contributed under this head, by the Author of the “* Mys- 

teries of Bee-Keeping,’’—with Eleven Engravings, 
XII. Under Draining. 
Probably the most concise and Complete Practical Essay ever pub- 
lished on this subject. Twenty-eight Engravings. 
XII. Hedges. 
With Thirteen Engravings. 
XIV. Farm Gates and Fences. 
With Thirty Engravings. 

So brief a ounamntry is only calculated to give an imperfect idea of 
the general scope of the work. Over 800 Illustrations are above 
referred to, and there are many more in connection with various 
Agricultural, Horticultural, and Domestic Subjects. A Complete List 
of the Principal Nurseries in this Country and Europe, is given in the 
Second Volume. : 

The Puritan Recorprr thus noticed the first volume: = 

** We cannot conceive of a plan of a book better adapted for utility 
to all the purposes of the Farmer than this. It is to him what a book 
of Architectural Plans is to the Builder, It paints to the eye every- 
thing with which the Farmer has to do; and there is hardly any sub- 
ject of practical interest to the Farmer which is not here treated and 
practically illustrated.” ‘ : 

The Volumes are sold separately, and orders for either should specify 
particularly whether the one wanted is the First or Second. 


te” FAVORABLE TERMS TO AGENTS. 23 


“Rural Arratrs"’ is also particularly commended for School Dis- 
trict and Town Libraries, as well as for Premiums to be awarded by 
Agricultural and Horticultural Societies. 





LUTHER TUCKER & SON, 
Albany, N. ¥ 


Jan. 1, 1860. 


UDSON RIVER ANTWERP RASPBERRY 


PLANTS, $2.50 per 100; $20 per 1000. 

Lawton and Newman's Thorniess Blackberry Plants, $6 per 100. 
DAVID KETCHAM, 

Oct. 1—mtf. Milton, Ulster Co., N. Y. 


AWTON BLACK BERR Y.—To 
obtain the original variety for field or garden culture, addre 

Y ; WM. LAWTON, New Rochelle, N. Y._ 

Ga" Circulars, with ample directions, will be forwarded to all appli- 
cants, free. Aug. 1—m12t. 


T. KELSEY & CO., GREAT VALLEY, N. Y., 


e offer for the Fall and Spring Trade a large Stock of American 
Arbor Vite, 5 to 12 inches, $15 per 1000; Balsam Fir, 4 to 12 inches, $18; 
Norway Spruce, 3 to 6 inches, $15; 6 to 12 inches, $30; Hemlock, 4 to 
15 inches, $20. Also Red Cedar, Austrian, Scotch and White Pines, 
European Mountain Ash, European and American Larch, Sugar, 
Scarlet and Silver Maple Seedlings, Basket Willow Cuttings, Houghton 
and Cluster Gooseberry, Apple Stocks, &c., all good plants at the 
lowest cash rates. Native Evergreens, mostly Arbor Vite, Balsam Fir 
and Spruce from open grounds, 5 to 12 inches, $7 per 1000, $50 per 
10,000. No charge for packing or delivery at Depot. See our Whole- 
sale Catalogue. Sept. 29—w2t. 


TO NURSERYMEN AND FLORISTS. 
OUIS LEROY, of the Granp Jarpin 


NursERIks at Angers, France, begs to announce that he is pre- 
pared to fill orders for Fruit, Forest, or Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, 
&c., &c.. Catalogues of the prices current, embracing shipping charges 
and all other needful information, may be had on application to 

PAUL BOSSANGE, 
Aug. 11—w26t 


59 Liberty Street, New York 
RESH PEAR SEEDS in large or 
small quantities, of prime quality—10 Ibs. for $25. 
Nov. 3—w12t. B. M. WATSON, Piymouth, Mass. 


W ILLIAM THORBURN, Importer and Whole- 

sale and Retail Dealer in GARDEN, FIELD AND FLOWER 

we gt - | kinds. Address No, 492 Broadway, Albany, New York. 
an. 1, : 


AVID LANDRETH & SON, 
SEED GROWERS. 


Philadelphia, Nos. 21 and 23 South 6th Street. 
St. Louis, Mo., No. 18 South Main Street. 
Charleston, 8. C., No. 297 King Street. 




















Jan. 1, 1860, 
J M. THORBURN & CO., Growers anp 
@ IMPORTERS OF 
Vegetable, Fruit, Field and Flower Seeds. 
Ware-House, No. 15 John Street, New York. Jan. 1, 1860, 
1 M. CLAY, Breeder of Pure SHORT HORN 
e CATTLE, SOUTH DOWN SHEEP, and ESSEX AND SPANISH 
PIGS, Whitehall P, O., Madison Co., Ky. Dec. 1—wtf, 











MPROVED SHORT HORN S— 
The subscriber, wishing to reduce his herd in numbers, offers for 

sale at moderate prices several excellent COWS with good pedigrees, 
Apply at Ellerslie Farm, one mile south of Rhinebeck Station, Hud- 


son River Railroad, 
Sept. 2—wémtf. WILLIA M KEULY. — 
HOROUGH BRED SHORT HORNS FOR 


SALE.—I have for sale several Short Horn Bulls and Heifers, 
bred by myself from the imported Dutchess or Bates Stock, Address 
Dr. HERMAN WENDELL, Hazelwood, Albany, N. Y. Jan. 1. 

EREFORDS FOR SALE.—A few thorough- 

breds, consisting of Bulls, Cows, Calves, &c., bred from the 
best Imported Stock, G. CLARKE, 
Dec. 17—wtf. East Springfield, Otsego Co., N. Y. 


URE BERKSHIRE PIGS.—Choice Pigs, one 


month old, $5 each; two months, $6; three months, #8—sent 
singly, or pairs not akin, to any distance, well boxed, with food. 
Pedigrees furnished. My Berkshires are bred from the choice impor- 
tations of Morris, Brentnall, and others. I can afford prime swine 
lower than most other breeders, as I feed them from my dairy. 


OTIS E. WOOD, 

Dec. 30—wtf. Etna, Tompkins Co., N. Y. 
ERKSHIRE PIGS of pure breed, and at a low 
price, for sale by WM. J. PETTEE, 

Oct. 6—w inti. Lakeville, Conn. 


REY DORKING FOWLS—I will 


spare a few pairs or trios of superior young Grey Dorking Fowls 
at $5 per pair or $7 per trio. Address 
8S. V. C. VAN RENSSELAER, 
Nov. 10—w&mi3t. 


Claverack, Columbia Co., N. Y. 
rNHE ECONOMIST COOKING STOVE, 
for Wood or Coal, with a Sanp Oven, is the most valuable 
imprevement that. has been made in Cooking Stoves during the past 
2% years. Do not fail to examine it! It is manufactured by 
y. & J. TREADWELL, PERRY & NORTON, 
_ Albany, N. Y., and for Sale Everywhere. 























_Jan.1,1860. 
mein s&s @T Wa hr eT? YS 


lasts Twenty Years, and saves in fuel a handsome fortune for ita 
owner. 
FULLER, WARREN & O©0., Troy, N. Y., sole manufacturers for the 
United States, 4 
Descriptive Pamphlets sent by mail if desired. 
Agencies in most of the principal cities in the Union, 


Jan. L 
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FOR SALE, CHEAP. 


ORTH DEVON BULL “JUPITER,” 
(463.) Calved March, 1856; Color Dark Red; weight, 1,500 Ibs. 


He is in good condition, and in every respect a first class animal, 
Price #100. JOHN CORP, 


Jan. 1—m3t. Freetown, Cortland Co., N. Y. 


we RURAL EMPIRE CLUB 


will furnish the most popular Agricultural, Literary, and News 
Periodicals, at low rates, with premiums to each subscriber—POsITIvVE, 
and no CHANCE Game, Premiums consist of new and rare vegetable 
and Flower Seeds, splendid Engravings, among which is that beautiful 
Parlor Ornament, THE WASHINGTON FAMILY, worth Five Dol- 
lars,—and all those DIME BOOKS which are flying through the mails 
like a whirlwind, from the Atlantie to the Pacific. Circulars sent on 
application to I, W. BRIGGS, 
Dec. 8—w4tmlt. West Macedon, Wayne Co., N. Y. 


ERKSHIRE PIGS of pure breed, and at a low 
price, for sale by WM. J. PETTEE, 
Oct. 6—w&mtf. Lakeville, Conn. 


IGHTS FOR SCHOOLEY’S PRESERVA- 
TORY, (in New-York and Pennsylvania,) for sale by J. L. 
ALBERGER, Buffalo, N. Y. Send for Pamphlet. Nov. 3—wtf. 


ORSE POWERS, THRESHERS, &c., 
MANUFACTURED BY 
G. WESTINGHOUSE & CoO., 
At the Schenectady Agricultural W orks, 
SCHENECTADY, N. Y. 


HE HERDS AT WALDBERG 
having received large accessions of Imported Stock, a few AYR- 
SHIRE, DEVON and SHORT HORN Calves, Yearlings, Two Year 
Old Bulls, Heifers, &c., also ESSEX, SUFFOLK and BERKSHIRE 
PIGS, (in pairs if desired,) and afew SOUTH DOWN BL CKS for 
sale. Address T. HOWARD PATTERSON, — 
March 24—wtf. Herdsman, &c., Haverstraw, N. Y. 


as NEW YORK TRIBUNE 


Prepare for the Great Political Campaign of 1860 ! 


INDUCEMENTS TO CLUBS. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 


Tuk TrrsuNE—now more than eighteen years old, and having over 
a quarter of a million subsctibers, or constant, purchasers, diffused 
through every State and Territory of our Union—will continue in 
essence what it has been—the earnest champion of Liberty, Progress, 
and whatever will conduce to our national growth in Virtue, Industry, 
Knowledge, and Prosperity. 

THE NEW-YORK DAILY TRIBUNE 
Is printed on a large imperial sheet, and published every morning and 
evening (Sundays excepted). It contains Editorials on the topics of 
the times, employing a large corps of the hest newspaper writers of 
the day; Domestic and Foreign Correspondence; Proceedings of Con- 
gress; Reports of Lectures; City News; Cattle, Horse, and Produce 
Markets; Reviews of Books; Literary Intelligence; Papers on Me- 
chanics and the Arts, Cookery, &c., &c. We strive to make THK 
TRIBUNE a newspaper to meet the wants of the public—its Tele- 
graphic news alone costing over $15,000 per annum. 
TERMS: 


THE DAILY TRIBUNE is mailed to Subscribers at $6 per annum, 

in advance; $3 for six months, 
THE NEW-YORK SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE 

Is published every TuESpAY and Fripay, and contains all the Edito- 
rials of the Daily, with the Cattle, Horse, and General Markets, 
reliably reported expressly for THE TRIBUNE; Notices of New In- 
ventions, Foreign and Domestic Correspondence, Articles on Cookery ; 
and during the Sessions of Congress it contains a summary of Con- 
gressional doings, with the more important speeches. We shall, as 
heretofore, make THE SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNEa Literary, as well 
as a political newspaper, and we are determined that it shall remain 
in the front rank of family papers. 























TERMS: 
One Copy, one year,...... &3 OO | Five Copies, on year,.... S11 25 
Two Copies, one year..... 5 OO| Ten do. to one address,. 20 OO 


Any person sending us a club of twenty, or over, will be entitled to 
an extra copy. Fora club ef forty, we will send The Daily Tribune 


one year. 
THE NEW-YORK WEEKLY TRIBUNE, 


A large eight page paper for the country, is published every Saturday, | 


and contains Editorials on the important topics of the times, the neWs 
of the week, interesting correspondence from all parts of the world, 
the New-York Cattle, Horse, and Produce Markets, interesting and 
reliable Political, Mechanical, and Agricultural articles, Papers on 
Cookery, &c., &c. : 

We shall, during this year, as hitherto, constantly labor to improve 
the quality of the instructive entertainment afforded by THE WEEK- 
LY TRIBUNE, which, we intend, shall continue to be the best Family 
Weekly Newspaper published in the World. We consider the Cattle 
Market Reports alone richly worth to cattle raisers a year’s subscrip- 
tion price. 


TERMS: 
One Copy, one year, .......... @2 | Five Copies, one year, ........88 
Three Copies, one year, ....... 5 | Ten Copies, one year,......... 12 
ene ee OO OG INL, 2. 7.5.3. sc tcaced de vaceséonbocnscoeecead 20 


Twenty Copies, to address of each subscriber, 24 
Any person sending us a club of Twenty, or more, will be entitled to 
an extra copy. Fora club of Forty, we will snd THE SEMI-WEEK- 
LY TRIBUNE; and for a club of One Hundred THE DAILY TRI- 
ELUNE will be sent gratis. ; 
Subscriptions may commence at any time. 





Terms always cash in 


advance. All letters to be addressed to 
HORACE GREELEY & CO., 
Jan, 1—m2t. Tribune Buildings, Nassau-st., New-York. 





OHN WILSON, Nurseryman anv Frorisr 

Albany, FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, AND SHRUBS 
AND PLANTS of every, Goccxieten, Particular attention given to 
the growing of Grapes, spberries, Currants, Blackberries, and Wil- 
son's Albany Strawberry. Jan. 1, 1860, 


VW. 0. HICKOK, HARRISBURG, PENN,, 
ce MANUFACTURER OF 


Cider Mills, Corn-Stalk Cutters and Grinders, and Book- 
i Jan. 1, 1860.° 


inders’ Machinery. 
E MERY BROTHERS, Proprietors of the 
ALBANY AGRICULTURAL WORKS, Albany, N. Y., Manu- 
facturers of their Patent Railroad Horse Powers, and of the largest 
and best variety of Agricultural Machinery in the country. All arti- 
cles warranted. Jan. 1, 1860. 

















Now Rrapy—Single Copies sent by mail, post-peld, for Twenty-five 
ar Oa Dozen Copies, post-paid, for Two Dollars. Agents 
anted, 


HE ILLUSTRATED ANNUAL REGISTER 
Of Rural Affairs for 1860. 

The Sixth Number of this work is now ready, and presents features 
of no less attractiveness and value than its predecessors. The 
following abstract of its contents, together with the fact that they 
are ILLUSTRATED by no less than ONE HUNDRED AND SEVENTY-EIGHT 
ENGRAVINGS, will afford better evidence of this than anything the 
Publishers can say. 

I, ORNAMENTAL PLANTING—Tuirty-Six ENGRAVINGS, 
Requisites for a Home. 
Various Modes of Grouping. 

3. Plans of Garden and Ornamental Grounds. 

4. Various Details—Lawns—W alks—Rustic Objects. 

5. Trees—Hints in Saving Expense. 

If, COUNTRY DWELLINGS—Twenty-Five ENGRAVINGS. 
1. General Considerations. 
2. W orking-Men's Cottages—Three Original Designs by Grorcr D, 
AND, 

3. Farm Houses—Five Original Designs with Ground Plans, &c., by 

the same Author. 

*,* This is a Chapter which will prove serviceable especially to those 
who wish suggestions as to neat and inexpensive structures for practi- 
cal purposes, which, with some taste and considerable extent of 
accommodations, combine great convenience of interior arrangement, 
Ill. HEDGES—Turrteen ENGRAVINGS, 

1. Different Plants for Fencing Purposes, 

2. Training and Pruning for first Four Years, 

IV. FENCES AND FENCE MAKING—Firrreen ENGRAVINGS. 

1, Post Fences, Modes of Construction and Setting. 

2. Hurdles and Cheap Fences, 

V. FARM GATES—Firreen FNGRAVINGS. 

1, Difficulties to Contend with. 

2. Hanging the Gate. 

3. Constructing and Hinging it. 

VI. BARNS AND STABLES—Twenty-Five ENGRAVINGS, 

1. A Horse Barn built of Brick, 

2. A Barn for a Small Farm, 

3. Plan of Stables for Horses and Cattle, 

4. Stalls for Horses—Four different forms, 

5. Stalls for Cattle—Means of Tying. 

6. Cattle and Sheep Racks. 

Vit. IMPLEMENTS OF TILLAGE—Twenty-Ongz ENGRAVINGS, 

1, Improvements in Plows and Harrows. 

2. Plowing and Subsoiling. 

3. Ditching Plows. : 

4. Implements for Surface Tillage. 

VIII. OTHER NEW IMPLEMENTS—Srx EncrRavines, 

1. Gladding’s Hay Fork. 

2. Willard’s Root Slicer. 

8. Joice’s Star Mill. 

4. Hickok’s Stalk Cutter. 

5. Allen's Potato Digger. 

6. Labor by Horse Power. 
| IX. FRUITS AND FRUIT CULTURE—Seven EncGravines. 

1, Plant Apple Orchards, 

2. Transplanting mali Trees, 

3. Apples for Market. |. 

4, Select Fruit for Virginia, New-England, Wisconsin—Failures in 

the West. 

5. Ripening Pears—Sorts for Market—Hardy varieties, 

6. Select List of the Newer Pears—Dwarfs, 

. # ey nay Blackberry—Strawberries—Grapes—Insects on the 

Apple. 
8. Sending Grafts by Mail—Root Grafting. 
X. SUPPLEMENTARY LIST OF NURSERIES, 
XI. RURAL MISCELLANY—TWELVE ENGRAVINGS. 
1, General Economy—Razor_Strops—Marking Bags—Bad Water— 
Fuel—Painting Tools—Cracks in Stoves, &c. 
2. Dairy Economy—Winter Butter—Damp Stables—Wintering and 
Stabling—Fodder, &c. : 
8. Rules for Business, with Numerous Hints, 
. Grafting Knives. : 
Transplanting in Autumn and §pring. 
Early Melons and Squashes. 
Wool Table. 
. Cleaning Seed Wheat. 
9, To Make Farming Profitable. 
10. Packing Trees for Transportation. 
XII. ADVERTISEMENTS. 
This, preceded by the usual Calendar pages and Astronomieal Cal- 
culations, forms a book which is certainly cheap at its retail price, 
wh le the Publishers, in order to promote its extensive Circulation, are 
prepared to offer the most liberal Terms for its introduction in quanti- 
ties, either to Agents, Agricultural Societies, Nurserymen, Dealers in 
Implements and Seeds, or any others who take an interest in the dis- 
semination of useful reading, and in the promotion of Rural Improve- 


1, 
2. 


DDI 


ment, 
Address all orders or inquiries to the publishers 








t . 
LUTHER TUCKER & SON, 
Jan. 1, 1800. ALBANY, N. Y. 
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Special Business Notices. 
THE CULTTY ATOR for 1860. 


“THE GHEAPEST AND THE BEST.” 








Now is the time to Subscribe. 
Shes First Number of the Twenty-seventh Volume 


of Tue Cuxrtivaror is offered with some pride to its old 
and new patrons. It will more than sustain our promise to 
furnish, this year, the 


Cheapest and Best Monthly Journal. 


The improvements we have made, and the very low price 
to which our terms are now reduced, can hardly fail to enlarge 
its subscription list very greatly, if our friends will exert a 
very little effort in its beha¥. 


Premium to Subscribers! 


By reference to the Advertisement upon page 39, the 
reader will at once learn the character and scope of THe 
IttustRAtED ANNUAL ReGisteR OF Rurat ArFFarrs for 
1860—a Twenty-five Cent Book—which contains no less than 
One Hundred and Eighty Engravings, and which is 
presented to every Club Subscriber to THe CuxLtivaror. 
Our Terms are as follow : 





ONE COPY CULTIVATOR, ONE YEAR, ...........0sseccccees 50 
ONE COPY CULTIVATOR & REGISTER,.............cecceees 75 
TEN COPIES CULTIVATOR & REGISTER, .................. $5 00 


§-@ To the above Terms, Subscribers in the British Pro- 
vinces must invariably add Six Cents per copy for the postage 
prepaid upon their papers. 





PREMIUMS TO AGENTS!! 


I. For Ten Subscribers and 85. 


To the Agent sending us Five Douvars for Ten Copies 
Ccitivator and Ten of the ANNuAL ReeisteR, we will 
present an eleventh copy of both as a Premium. 


II. For Twenty Subscribers and S10. 





To the Agent sending ‘Ten Dotvars for Twenty Copies of 


Tae CuLtivator and Twenty of the ANNUAL ReGIsTER, 
we will present either of the following premiums: 
1, The COUNTRY GENTLEMAN (weekly) free for Six Months; or 
2A vena ae Set of the ANNUAL REGISTER, postpaid, six 


3. -¥ olumes of ‘the CULTIVATOR, postpaid, for any Two Years since 
52; , 


4, ies Extra Copies of the CULTIVATOR and REGISTER for 


Ili. For Thirty Subscribers and $15. 

To the Agent sending Firreen Doviars for Thirty Copies 
of Tue CuLtivaTor and Thirty of the ANNUAL REGIsTER, we 
will present either of the following Premiums: 

1. The COUNTRY GENTLEMAN free for One Year; or 


2, Ten Premium Copies of the ANNUAL REGISTER for any desired 
year or years; 


or 
3. Volumes of THE CULTIVATOR, postpaid, for any three years 


since 1852; 
4, Three Extra Lote s CULTIVATOR and REGISTER for 1860, 


IV. For Fifty Subscribers and 825. 
To the Agent sending Twenty-Five Do.vars for Fifty 
Oopies of Tne Cuntivaror and Fifty of the AnNuAL Reats- 
TER, we will present either of the following premiums: 


1. The COUNTRY GENTLEMAN free one year, and Twelve Pre- 
mium Copies of ANNUAL R EGISTER, being two complete 
sets, or otherwise, as thay be desired; or 


2, The COUNTRY GENTLEMAN, free, one year, and Volumes of 


CULTIVATOR for any four years since 1852; or 
3. The COUNTRY GENTLEMAN for one year, and Four extra 
Copies CULTIVATOR and REGISTER for 1860, 


ge Larger Premiums for Larger Lists. 


MEMBERS OF CLUBS may receive their papers at different 
Post-Offices. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN. 

In obtaining the Premiums above offered, a subscription to 
the Country Gentleman, at $2 per year, will count the same 
as Four subscribers to the Cuttivator, and the subscriber to 
the Co. Gent. will receive one copy of the Reaister. 

Specimen Cortes of both Journals sent on application, 
with Showbills and Prospectuses—also, if austen, a copy of 
the ANNUAL ReaisTEr for use in canvassing for Subscribers. 

Tue ReaisterR Postace Free.—We shall prepay the 
postage on all copies of the ANNUAL Register, without 
charge to the subscriber. 





THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN. 


Terms to Clubs for 1860—each Subscriber receiving a Copy, 
postpaid, of the Illustrated Annial Register of Rural 
Affairs: 

Five Copies aaa” Gubrienan and REGISTER, $9 00 

Ten Copies do. 16 50 

be a A Premium ean of both Tar Country GenxTLEMAN and REGIs- 

TER Will be sent free to a one making up a Club of Ten, and for any 

addition to this number, the rate will be $1.65 for each subscriber, and 

a free copy for each additional Ten. 


The Country Gentleman Alone. 
Single Copy, one year,..........00. secce cee acckaetende #2 00 
Three Copies, asc Sab aude S cate seco e eee ee aes S 5 00 
Five Copies, Seis the pwnd deebiipe bnaawbodbanan uae’ 8 00 
I, hivn nba seas chcecksecspcduneteataestnemaesaeuan 15 00 


¢#~ No subscriptions received on club terms unless paid strictly in 
advance. Fifty cents additional is in all cases charged for each sub- 
scriber when payment is not made in advance. 


he Every Person who receives this Paper 
is requested to act as Agent for our Publi- 
cations. _@4 Lutuer Tocksr & Son. 
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